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THE TENDER 


MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, 


AUTHOR OF “AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” ‘‘' WAYNFLETE,” ETC. ETC. 


“The quality of mercy is not strained.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE DEMANDS OF LOVE 


AFFODIL expected to see 
Austin before he went to 
Bracebridge, but he did not 
come. She had a telegram 
from Bishopsford on Wed- 
nesday morning: “ Detained 

unexpectedly, will write.” It seemed very 
unlover-like, and she knew that her mother 
must think so. A great misgiving seized 
her, which had neither form nor shape. 
She would neither speak of it nor acknow- 
ledge it, but she was too clear headed not 
to know that such conduct was strange, and 
that however busy or hampered he might 
have been, an ordinary lover would have 
found a way. 

As for Mrs. Villiers, she watched in silence. 
There was something about the whole matter 
which she did not make out. Daffodil was 
going to Bracebridge on Thursday—an in- 
formal party, with a dance for the young 
people. The little excitement about Kit 
and Minna Lyall lent it an interest. Daffo- 
dil had prepared herself a pretty dress, and 
had expected a happy evening. She was 
young and she worked hard, and a bit of 
gaiety was refreshing, spite of inward needs 
and yearnings. 

On the Thursday morning she received a 
letter from Austin, as she supposed from 
Bracebridge; she hid it from her mother 
and managed to open it alone. To her 
extreme surprise it was dated “ Junior Uni- 
versity Club,” and began abruptly: 

“T have run away from you, because I 
can more easily write than speak, and, as I 
think, appear to insult you less unpardon- 
ably. I love you day by day more fully, 
but I must withdraw my petition for your 
love in return. 

‘If I tell you why, I shall put it into your 
brave heart to offer it to me again, and in 


that case I see now I should be the coward 
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you do not think me. It appears to me 
that I must not in any way lay the choice 
upon you, but make it myself once for all. 
Circumstances have altered since I spoke, 
but more than that, I have learned what 
you are and what I am, and I see that I 
had no right to claim so holy a thing as 
your love. I shall be at bome again in a 
week, and till then shall be with my friend, 
Lutterell, at the Temple. It is an old 
invitation, and this address will find me. I 
could not go to Bracebridge, and I felt that 
I could not bear to be near you. I have 
written to my father. Let your mother 
know what I say. 
“Your lover more and more entirely, 
“* AUSTIN FAIRFORD.” 

“ Daffodil, I must see that letter,” said 
Mrs. Villiers, coming suddenly behind her. 

“Oh, mother, let me think about it first,” 
said Daffodil, white and stunned, but Mrs. 
Villiers laid her hands on it, and, after all, 
what was the use of resistance ? 

Mrs. Villiers read it twice over. 
spoke in a short, incisive fashion. 

“ There are only two explanations of that 
possible, Daffodil,” she said, “either Austin is 
crazy, or there is some entanglement which 
he meant to break through and cannot. In 
either case, he is not fit to marry you, and 
he shall not.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Daffodil, “I think 
there is something which he thinks ought to 
prevent him from marrying.” 

“Do you know what it is?” said Mrs. 
Villiers, struck by the steadiness of her tone. 

“ No—but it is not—what you mean. 
Mother—stop, mother. It matters so 
awfully what we do just now.” 

She took hold of her mother’s hands and 
held them tight. ‘“ Mother, you mustn’t do 
a single thing. You must give me time to 
think ; you must trust me altogether. It will 
be so extremely difficult to do right 

“ Difficult! There must be an end of it 
at once.” 


Then she 
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“That doesn’t matter so much—about 
me—I mean. But we must behave as if we 
were not in it. Mother, don’t do anything ; 
don’t speak to the Colonel. Let me act for 
myself. You must, mother, you must let 
me judge entirely for myself. You must 
not be in a hurry—I have got to think.” 

Daffodil spoke, not with violence or 
emotion, but with a sort of solemn insis- 
tance, which, as Mrs. Villiers said after- 
wards, took her breath away. She resisted 
it forcibly. 

“ You can’t judge, Daff, that is nonsense. 
What can you know about the matter? 
Austin is behaving abominably, and you 
have no business to do anything at all in 
such a matter.” 

“Oh, yes, I have. 
own business. 
than you do.” 

“As if every girl did not say that! I 
shall consult cousin Christopher at once.” 

“No, mother, I daresay girls may say so ; 
now and then it is true. Anyway you must 
do nothing till we have been to Bracebridge, 
and you must let me alone. I will promise, 
no—lI can’t promise to be open with you 
exactly, but if you trust me, I shall be worth 


It is altogether my 
I know Austin much better 


trusting.” 

The force of her will carried the day, and 
when Mrs. Villiers spoke again, though it 
was still to remonstrate, the victory was won. 

“You know, my dear child,” she said, 
‘‘fine-spun ideas are almost always a mis- 


take. Probably this difficulty comes of a 
quite commonplace piece of bad behaviour, 
and it is much safer not to think it anything 
else.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” answered Daffodil, but as if 
she hardly heard. 

‘‘ What is it you want to do?” 

“T don’t know at all,” she answered. 
“ That’s what I have to find out.” 

Acute as Mrs. Villiers was, it never struck 
her during this conversation that Daffodil 
had any clue to Austin’s conduct. The girl 
escaped at last with her letter and set off to 
walk into Bishopsford to her daily task. 

The walk and the solitude would give 
her time to think, and the conviction of 
the need of right judgment in the crisis 
was so strong upon her, that she scarcely 
felt personal pain. She faced, with a 
courage incredible in a less exalted moment, 
the facts as she knew them. 
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Austin, more than five years before, had - 
committed an act which could -be called 
“criminally dishonest.” His father and his 
two uncles knew what it was, and had 
arranged Austin’s life for him, according 
to their knowledge. The fact had always 
been at intervals present to Austin himself, 
and had caused him much suffering. So 
much she knew. She herself having this 
knowledge had grown to love him so much, 
that she noticed his looks and his ways, till 
she knew many small facts about him, so 
much so, that she was sure that there were 
things in his life which his family did not 
know—friendships and acquaintanceships, 
visits to Winborough, and occupations there, 
of which he never spoke at Ford. These 
might all be quite innocent and justifiable, 
under the sort of restraint which in early 
days she had noticed was laid upon him. 
But again, of course, they might not. 
Daffodil knew just enough to know that 
of this she could not be certain, and the 
vague fears which press on women as to 
the unknown life of men rose up before 
her. 

Then there was more. The standard of 
religious observance at Ford was high, and 
Austin never fell below it. Church atten- 
dances were fulfilled, Communions made, 
with undeviating, was it with mechanical 
regularity? Never had Daffodil heard him 
utter a syllable out of harmony with the 
family convictions. Never, on the other 
hand, had he ever uttered a syllable that 
showed a personal acceptance of them. It 
was the same with political and social 
matters: Austin did exactly what Colonel 
Fairford’s son ought to do, but he never 
argued, and quarrelled, and discussed, as 
Nick and the other lads did. He acqui- 
esced and complied. 

Now, what had happened? There was 
apparently some complication arising from 
the old troubles, and besides this, she 
gathered that some uprush of hitherto 
suppressed feelings had overwhelmed him 
with a sense of unworthiness. That might 
well be, she thought, for had not her own 
love found out every deep place in her 
soul, and brought the Unseen so near as 
almost to be felt. 

Ah, these outward things, keen as had 
been her observation, were not all she knew 
of Austin. She could set against them an 
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abiding repentance,a gentleness and humility, 
which claimed no credit and no merit above 
the meanest and the worst. There was 
another Austin. It did not matter so much 
if he never won her, but it did matter most 
enormously that he should win himself, his 
best self. 

As Daffodil walked on through the clear 
morning air, she made up her mind that 
she must tell Austin what she knew about 
him. So far the way must be cleared. 
The relation between them might have to 
be narrowed to a point, but it should be 
true. He should know that she knew part 
of his secret, even if he had to tell her that 
he could not tell her the rest. She had 
more time than usual, as she was not due at 
her school on Thursday till eleven o’clock. 
As she came up Bishopsford High Street, 
lingering a little to pull herself and her 
ideas together, she saw Colonel Fairford 
with a pale anxious countenance, walking 
along the opposite side of the street, and 
looking across at the shops, at the toys 
and fancy work in the Miss Perkins’ 
windows, at the fashions in Green’s the 
drapers, and at the new name shining out 
above the bicycles and dog-carts, which 
showed in the front of the coachmaker’s 
establishment. 

There was something odd in his look to 
Daffodil’s sharpened senses, something most 
unlike himself in the earnest gaze which he 
fixed on the latest Paris fashions in hats and 
bonnets, and in his sudden start when he 
saw her coming. 

Daffodil felt certain that some definite 
misfortune had occurred. Indeed, unless 
as Mrs. Villiers said, Austin was crazy, 
nothing less would account for his changed 
purpose, after his application to her mother 
and to his own father. 

The Colonel hesitated, then came across 
the street, and spoke to her. 

“My dear Diaphenia,” he said—he was 
the only person who ever called her by her 
full name—“ have you had a letter from my 
son ?” 

“Yes,” said Daffodil, neither knowing 
what more to say, nor able to say it. 

“T am ashamed, my dear, to look you 
in the face,” said the Colonel. ‘I can 
offer no excuse for his conduct to you. 
And for your mother si 

“Tf you please,” said Daffodil, * will you 


forget about me altogether? Don’t speak 
to my mother. No one knows about 
Austin and me. If we cannot be engaged 
to each other, there is no harm done. Let 
it be between ourselves. That is all I wish.” 

“* My dear, to engage a young lady’s affec- 
tions when the way to marriage is not clear, 
to withdraw from a proposal once made, is a 
wrong towards her, which no apology can 
atone for.” 

“Tt’s not quite like that,” said Daffodil. 
“T’ve loved Austin for a long time, long 
before he told me that he loved me. That 
has done me no harm. Any how, I’m glad 
to know it. Please don’t go to mother. 
Whatever trouble there may be, I don’t 
want it to be complicated with me. You 
can forget about me. That doesn’t matter.” 

“What you say seems to me very gene- 
rous,” said the Colonel, as if perplexed ; 
‘but, my dear, I am bound to say to you 
that I cannot allow Austin to marry you, 
and I cannot tell you why. At least, unless 
your mother demands it of me. Then I do 
not know ‘y 

**T don’t expect him to marry me,” said 
Daffodil, steadily, “‘and I don’t wish you 
to tell me why. Mother will not ask you, 
and nobody guesses anything about it. I 
must go now—to my work.” 

She was gone before he could answer, or 
beforc he had time to know what he thought 
of a decision in which she took the initiative, 
and she went on and did her business as 
people do who have to work professionally, 
whatever may be going on in their own lives ; 
end in an interval of leisure she answered 
Austin’s letter, just as the words suggested 
themselves. 


“ DEAR AUSTIN,— 

“When you come back, I have some- 
thing to tell you. We cannot forget that 
we know each other’s feelings, but what has 
passed between us need have no other 
outcome. 

“ DAFFODIL.” 


She directed the letter to the care of 
Austin’s friend at the club from which he 
had written, and posted it as she went home. 
Then, as she came back to Pretty Peep, the 
clear vision was blurred, the strong purpose 
wavered, the forceful impulse that had held 
her up came to an end; the short lived 
hopes, the brief delights, so suddenly crushed, 
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rushed back upon her brain, and she felt 
herself nothing but a perplexed, injured, and 
disappointed girl, for whom life was spoiled, 
when it ought to have been but beginning. 

She hid herself from her mother, lest her 
mother should reinforce this other side of 
herself. 


CHAPTER XXII 
CHILD'S PLAY 


In a country neighbourhood, in a set of 
intimate young people, “intentions,” how- 
ever modest, are usually public property. 
The chief speculation at Bracebridge was 
whether Captain Fairford meant “to do it 
then.” Every encouragement had _ been 
given by the invitation to stay in the house 
when he could not shoot, for which purpose 
the other men had been invited, and he had 
promptly responded by accepting the invita- 
tion. Every one knew what was coming ; 
and as for Minna, she best knew what had 
passed on that ride which had ended in the 
fall from his horse which had been the begin- 
ning of his illness. 

Every one knew what was coming, but for a 
whole day Minna had managed that it should 
not come. She sat “ prinking” herself for 
the party on the Thursday evening, adjust- 
ing each little friz and curl to its utmost 
possibility of becomingness. Her face was 
quite pink and soft, and every little detail 
of her dress was carefully attended to. She 
was still so young, and the world was still 
so pleasant that every flower, ribbon, and 
jewel which she put on gave her a separate 
pleasure. In her abundant leisure of heart, 
mind, and life, she spent long contented 
hours in setting all these little details in 
order ; it was a form of play which she had 
not yet outgrown. And as she thus amused 
herself she thought of the “ human creatures’ 
lives,” with which she was also playing. 

She rather wished that she had not come 
across Captain Fairford again. She did not 
like to be reminded of her fright when he was 
hurt, or of her disappointment at the dreary 
ending ofa pleasant little time. She had liked 
him, too, as well as his attentions, and 
she had been obliged to feel very unhappy 
at his danger; indeed, she had been so 
nearly engaged to him that her mother had 
offered to manage that she should not go to 
a certain ball while his life was despaired of. 
But as that would have done him no good, 


Minetta had preferred to go. Dancing put 
him out of her head. 

Of course if his horse hadn’t stumbled at 
that moment there was no doubt that she 
would have said “ Yes,” and she might have 
been married before she was nineteen, and 
never have come back to England at all. 
But now—six months was a long time; she 
had seen a good many other people ; she was 
having a very good time, and she did not 
think that she wanted to be married at all. 
Anyhow, Captain Fairford was not much 
use as an admirer to-night, because he could 
not dance; “sitting out” was all very well, 
but it was a great waste of a good floor and of 
good music. Now Lord Winton was good 
for any number of waltzes, and in case 
Captain Kit should be too exacting, she 
would take care that her card was full. 

With such sentiments Minetta finished 
her charming toilette and went downstairs. 
She had no bad intentions. She did not 
want to catch a husband nor to spite other 
girls. Her play was as innocent as the 
kitten’s, only—quite as soulless. 

The trouble which a day of such sport 
had brought into Kit’s handsome face, did 
not seem to her comfortable for a ball, and 
she avoided him, getting her card filled up 
with smiling pleasure, while he pulled his 
moustaches and watched her savagely. 

Daffodil saw him, directly she came into 
the room, a striking figure herself in her pale 
green gown and her yellow hair, with keen 
grave eyes, that noted everything, even while 
she talked and smiled. 

She saw Kit screw up his courage to put 
in his claim. 

“Ts the card quite full? If I wait a 
minute longer, you won’t even have a square 
to give me.” 

“Oh, but I hope we shan’t have any 
squares.” 

‘** Last time I was at a ball with you, you 
kept me one dance at least.” 

“Oh, but then you could dance, you 
know.” 

“ And now I can’t. Did you only care 
for the dancing ? ” 

“Oh, I care for dancing more than any- 
thing in the world. I want to dance every 
minute that I can. When you get well 
then [ll dance with you again.” 

“This afternoon there was no dancing.” 

“No, but then I was tobogganing. Oh 
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dear, the music’s beginning, and I’m en- 
gaged to Lord Winton. What a delightful 
waltz! Lord Winton, if you had waited 
another instant, I should have gone to sit 
the dance out with Captain Fairford.” 

“As if I should allow that,” said Lord 
Winton, as he carried her off. 

“Well!” said another girl, with a few 
more years experience, to Daffodil, “I call 
that a waste of good opportunities. As if 
it wasn’t more worth while to sit out 
with a wounded officer who obviously adores 
you and talk sentiment, than to waltz witha 
boy.” 

“He wasn’t wounded, and the boy is 
Lord Winton,” said Daffodil, “not that the 
little puss cares for that.” 

She turned to speak to Kit, wondering 
if he knew anything of Austin’s movements 
and sorry for his ill-concealed chagrin even 
while she wondered what else he could have 
expected of Minetta. 

Kit had however forgotten Austin’s exist- 
ence. He was brief and cross, and retired 
into a corner to watch events. He had 
been a good deal surprised at his cousin’s 
non-appearance, coupled with the previous 
request to himself, and had made up his 
mind to “tackle Tosty” on his return. 
But now he could only think of one thing. 

Minna’s childishness, the absence in her 
of all strong currents of thought and feeling, 
her fresh delight in little pleasures, even her 
shallowness had had a charm in a society 
where sentiment was often perverted, and 
“depths” were far from being clear or 
wholesome. Kit had thought himself quite 
sure and safe in the innocent liking of this 
pretty child. He hated society women, and 
“intense” women, and girls who either had 
or wanted “experiences.” It pleased him 
much more that Minetta should want dances, 
as long as the dances had been with himself, 
and should give him, as he hoped, an 
affection sunny and sweet as that of a child. 

But a moment comes, when all affection 
must make a choice, a moment when 
childish things on some level must be put 
away. ‘The moment that the choice comes, 
and the soul on purpose turns its back on 
painful growth, that moment innocence 
becomes shallowness, and sport selfishness. 
Minna’s inclination for Kit might have been 
slight and small, but she turned away from 
it because it cost her pain. She had for- 
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gotten him on purpose, and fis pain did 
not count. 

Meanwhile her mother, who had seen 
no reason against encouraging Kit in 
Bombay, began to reconsider matters. His 
illness had somewhat impeded his chances 
of promotion, and health so ‘often stood 
in people’s light in India that even if he 
recovered now, he might be hampered by 
it in future. Then, too, it was evident that 
Minna was very attractive; she was too 
young to be allowed to make a final choice 
when she might do so much better by and 
by ; even if Lord Winton’s attentions meant 
nothing, they were a straw which showed 
which way the wind blew. Of course after 
matters had gone so far, Captain Fairford 
must be allowed his chance, but she would 
put no pressure on the child. 

“ Daffodil,” said Mary Fairford late in the 
evening, “I’m afraid Minetta Lyall is flirting 
with Winton.” 

“It looks uncommonly like 
Daffodil with a laugh. 

“And we thought she was fond of Kit. 
Is she pretending ?” 


it,” said 


“No. I think she is only amusing her- 
self.” 
“JT could tell her that Winton never 


means anything.” 

*‘T don’t think she cares whether he does 
or not.” 

“JT wish Austin had come. He wouldn’t 
let Kit tire himself out, he won’t mind me.” 

“Nancy isn’t here either.” 

“No, you know they won’t let her be 
asked out without chaperons. I wish 
mother was here. She thought it would be 
all settled for Kit. I really don’t see why 
every one wants to dance with Minetta.” 

“ No,” said Daffodil, cynically. “ That’s 
just what we can’t see.” 

Daffodil was really at high tension, light 
and colour and rapid motion were like the 
vain shows of a dream; but with her outer 
self she remembered that Lord Winton had 
paid her attention the last time they had 
been at a dance together. She was not 
jealous; but she wondered in a_ cool 
detached way whether there was any use in 
entering the lists. Could she give Kit a 
chance, and try—an experiment ? 

Experiments are very dangerous things, 
especially when successful. Winton was as 


ready to be amused by one young lady as by 
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another, Miss Villiers could be very amusing, 
and Lord Winton was amused, and found 
that he had to do his best in the little 
encounter; but Mrs. Milman and Mrs. 
Lyall, and half the girls present, who had 
looked on and smiled when Minna en- 
grossed him, felt sure that Daffodil wanted 
to catch the young nobleman, and set her 
down as a worldly and wicked flirt. Even 
the ungrateful Kit noted her with dis- 
approval, while he profited by the chance 
given him and got Minetta to himself for 
just long enough to take her to get ices, and 
to say the words that had been burning a 
hole in his heart all the evening. 

“* Minna,” he said, “I began to ask you a 
question, on that ride which ended so badly 
for me. You told me that I might ask 
a 

“Did I? I’ve forgotten.” 

“ Haven’t I reminded you ?” 

“ Oh no, it’s so long ago. I’m not going 
to answer any questions now, Captain Fair- 
ford. At least I'll tell you the answer I’ve 
got ready.” 

“You remember,” blundered on poor 
Kit. 

“No! No! That’s what I’m going to 
say to everything except dancing. No—no 
—no!” 

“T'll not take that. I know you cared 
once.” 

“No!” 

“T think you gave me a right to ask you 
to listen, the other day at supper.” 

“Het? 

Minna laughed every time she said No, 
and as a.youth came down upon them with, 
“You'll give me this extra, Miss Lyall?” 
she laughed again, and saying “No!” put 
her hand on his arm and went off with 
him. 

“ Well,” said Kit to himself, “at least I’ve 
had “ No” for an answer.” 

He was pale, and physical pain and 
exhaustion began to make themselves felt, 
but he carried himself gallantly. 

His little child-love was not to blame 
because she could not like him. He had 
made a mistake. 

So Mrs. Lyall told him, when—for he 
knew she had been on his side—he said a 
word to her. Minna was too young, her 
heart was still untouched, but her fancy did 
not seem to turn towards Captain Fairford. 


There was no use in urging her for the 
present. 

Kit took his answer without complaint, 
and if his neuralgia gave him a sleeples¢ 
night, who could wonder ? 

Minetta felt that she had managed well 
and saved discussion and bother. She 
slept quite soundly, she was not of an 
excitable sort. 

Daffodil was quite loyal to her experiment, 
and when she found that Lord Winton 
wanted to talk about Minetta, she allowed 
him to do so, and decided with a mild kind 
of wonder that she had been beaten. That 
didn’t matter, but she was sorry for poor 
Kit. One had to be sorry and amused and 
interested and even a little wicked on the 
surface, just as one had to be industrious 
and punctual and teach the Latin grammar, 
while the great floods were rising and the 
forces for the battle of life were gathering 
—while one was waiting for Austin to come 
home. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE SILENT PAST 


THE letter which had sent Colonel Fairford 
into Bishopsford on that eventful Thursday 
morning ran as follows : 

* My Dear FaTHER,— 

When I tell you that Matthew Mac- 
namara’s name has been added to old 
Jackson’s over the shop in Bishopsford 
High Street, you will, I think, agree that 
the position to which I held yesterday 
has become untenable. I shall not now 
marry Miss Villiers, and keep her in ignor- 
ance of possible complications. Nor do I 
choose to make any explanations. I have 
written to her to withdraw my proposals, 
and I can only ask you to forget them. 
I have also written to my uncle Christo- 
pher, to whom I had spoken on the matter. 
It is unlikely that Macnamara will give any 
trouble, but if he should, it would now be 
my own business to deal with him. I beg 
that neither you nor my uncles will take 
any action in the affair. It is perhaps 
fortunate that we arranged to pay Jackson’s 
bill at once. I shall be back in a few days, 
but I thought it best not to go to Brace- 
bridge and meet Miss Villiers. This 
address will find me. 

“Your affectionate and dutiful son, 

‘* AUSTIN FAIRFORD.” 
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Upon this resolute assertion of indepen- 
dence, came Daffodil’s entreaty to be left 
to manage her love affair for herself. 
Probably the poor Colonel would have felt 
less perplexed if the young people had left 
him anything to do. Yet Jackson’s re- 
ceipted bill, which had come to him by 
the same post as Austin’s letter, reminded 
him, with a little glowing comfort, of his 
changed’ relation to his son. Austin had 
decided that the payment was to be made; 
it had been longer due than was agreeable 
to the Colonel’s sense of careful rectitude, 
but the young man had thought of it, and 
settled it before he went away. His father had 
come to trust his judgment in such matters, 
and to feel sure of his promptness in carry- 
ing them out. It seemed incredible, in 
spite of his scruples of the day before, 
that the ghost of the past should rise 
again to trouble them. He went to make 
sure with his own eyes that the fatal name 
was there, and then, when its miserable 
associations had begun to gain power over 
him, and fears half nervous, half scrupu- 
lous, to possess him, when Daffodil’s words 
seemed to him but the unconsidered pro- 
test of a child, he took his way to his 
brother’s office, to hear what communica- 
tions he had received from Austin in the 
matter. 

“Well, Nicolas,” said the solicitor, ‘I 
expected to see you, and in any case I 
must have come to hear what you had 
to say about Austin’s proposals to Daffodil 
Villiers. Now, before we go further, I’ll 
say my say about that. In the first place, 
Daffodil being of age, I have no power to 
withhold my consent; in the next, it is of 
course, however hardly bad times may press 
on the estate, such an excellent match for a 
girl with her prospects, that I could not do 
so with any reason, on her account, though 
I could have wished, on Austin’s, that she 
had some fortune. And I think the young 
fellow was right in his demand for silence. 
He has entirely redeemed the past; you 
wouldn’t find a steadier, quieter fellow any- 
where. Augustine was saying the other 
day how regular he was at church, and 
so on, and how well we really had managed 
him. He is not at all a bad man of busi- 
ness, and has taken up no wild notions 
about property or politics, such as lead away 
clever youths. I saw no reason to object.” 


“Yes,” said the Colonel, “I hoped also 
that that view might be taken. I have 
felt that God’s blessing has rested on our 
care of him, and that we had avoided the 
mistakes made in our own poor brother’s 
case. I did think . 

** Well, then,” said Christopher, “I think 
so still. There’s no likelihood of a scandal 
whatever. We have Macnamara’s written 
acceptance of our arrangements. He can’t 
have come here with any thought of black- 
mailing us. Who knows anything about it? 
Agatha and Hilda are not likely to speak, 
nor Augustine, even if the name strikes 
them. Why should Austin’s wife, or 
mother-in-law, know anything about it? 
Suppose the man should make himself 
disagreeable, women are not supposed to 
enter into particulars in these matters. 
I consider that we had better tell him 
that his scruples are honourable, but that 
we will disregard them.” 

“ And yet,” said the Colonel doubtfully, 
“if he wanted to marry Colonel Lyall’s 
daughter ? ” 

* But he doesn’t want to marry her,” 
said Christopher emphatically, “and I 
stand in the position of a father to 
Diaphenia, and I should be satisfied. Of 
course she’s a _ very handsome young 
woman, but girls’ prospects in these days 
are not to be counted on. I agree that, 
with your brother officer, and so on, there 
might have been an awkwardness, but as 
it is, I should let matters go. ‘The boy 
must marry sometime.” 

Something within the Colonel was still 
unsatisfied. For the first time he felt 
that his son would better understand him 
than his brother. Still the outside view 
was comforting. 

“Shall you tell Austin your opinion?” 
he said. 

“Certainly, I mean to write to him. 
Here’s his note to me, much the same 
as yours. Of course, like all young fellows 
he has been in a hurry, and will have to set 
matters right with the girl herself, having at 
once set them wrong.” 

“T have met her,” said the Colonel, “‘ and 
she begged that we would do nothing, but 
leave her to act for herself.” 

“Oh, well, then,” said Christopher, 
easily, “ I daresay she wont beimplacable. I 
think you'll find things will settle themselves, 
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Nicolas, and the boy must marry sometime. 
He’s young, but he is steady enough. I ex- 
pect we shall hear news of Master Kit after 
this Bracebridge visit. And how's poor old 
Purcell, any better?” 

“ Well—a little. Young Purcell seems a 
sharp fellow. I have almost wished I could 
give him his father’s place; but Austin 
thinks there isn’t work for an educated man 
besides himself. I couldn’t make it worth 
his while either. Well, Christopher, I'll 
think of what you say, good-morning.” 

The Colonel went on, down the little 
cheerful, commonplace High Street, with 
cheered spirits, and at the door of the newly 
painted shop he saw the old proprietor, Mr. 
Jackson. 

“Good day,” said the Colonel, ‘ good 
day, Mr. Jackson ; so you’ve taken a partner, 
i see.” 

“Yes sir; my wife’s brother-in-law has a 
little capital saved, and, not being as young 
as he was, any more than myself, he thought 
he’d give up his place at Summerford, and 
join forces with me. That was how it came 
about, Colonel, that I sent my little account 
in, at an unusual time, sir.” 

* All right, Jackson, I was very glad to 
settle it up.” 

‘“‘ Thank you, sir, it’s convenient to have 
everything square before entering on new 
arrangements.” 

“Yes, your receipt arrived safely this 
morning.” 

“ My receipt, sir ? I was just going to say 
whenever it suited you, sir. But I haven’t 
receipted the bill, sir—I haven’t. Had you 
sent the money, sir?” 

The Colonel felt in his pocket, and pro- 
duced the receipted bill, received by that 
morning’s post, opened it, and showed it to 
the astonished tradesman. 

‘‘That’s not my writing, Colonel, there’s 
some mistake. I haven’t received the 
money, sir. That’s my bill, but not my 
receipt.” 

“Tt is not your hand, nor your head 
clerk’s ?” said the Colonel, slowly. 

“No, sir. Besides, I always do business 
myself. That’s the bill, my son’s making 
out, but it’s not our receipt, Colonel Fairford, 
and the money hasn’t come to hand. Was 
it posted, sir?” The Colonel stood quite 
still and impassive. He felt cold, and his 
fingers fumbled with the paper. Then he 


spoke slowly, selecting every word with . 


care. 
‘‘] must inquire into the matter. Rest 


‘assured, Mr. Jackson, that your interests are 


safe in my hands. You will not, eventually, 
be the loser.” 

* No, sir,” said Jackson, warmly, “ no one 
was ever the loser by you or yours, Colonel ; 
all the neighbourhood knows that. Still, it’s 
an awkward thing for a man, and I never 
was placed in sucha position. I’m prepared 
on my oath to say that’s not my receipt— 
and—thirty pounds a 

*T will make immediate inquiries, Mr. 
Jackson. I have full confidence in your 
integrity.” 

“Yes, Colonel, our firm has served your 
family before either you or I were born, sir, 
and it would go hard if there were fraud 
between us now, sir; I’ll make every inquiry 
at my establishment; but every payment 
comes direct into my hands. But I’ll make 
every inquiry.” 

** Perhaps,” said the Colonel, and a deep 
blush dyed his pale cheek, “ you would wait 
till you hear from me. Inquiries might 
defeat their own object.” 

“J shall be cautious, sir,” said Jackson, 
‘and have every confidence in you, sir; but 
when a man sees his name where he didn’t 
write it, it’s a matter that has to be cleared 
up promptly for his own credit. And that’s 
not my handwriting, Colonel Fairford ; if it 
was my last word, it’s not, though I will say 
it’s uncommon like it.” 

The Colonel did not feel able to speak 
again: he touched his hat and walked on. 

Austin had told him on Tuesday that 
Pascoe’s back rent had been paid, and that 
he should pay Jackson’s bill out of it, and 
bank the rest. The Colonel was passing the 
Provincial Bank, which had a small branch 
in Bishopsford. He went in, and with a 
sort of blind caution, asked if “his agent ” 
had paid in a sum of money on the day 
before to his account. 

Yes—fifty pounds by cheque, endorse¢ 
Thomas Pascoe and Nicolas Fairford, had 
been received from young Mr. Purcell, who 
had the acknowledgment of it. 

The Colonel remembered endorsing the 
cheque at Austin’s request, and also his re- 
mark that the rest of the sum was in notes. 

The Colonel was much obliged, it was all 
perfectly right. Then he doubted whether 
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he should mention that his son, being away 
from home, he had not been quite certain 
that the business had been carried through, 
but decided that he could not quite see what 
might be the bearing on the question of 
mentioning Austin’s name and so was silent. 

He must get to the Hole as soon as 
possible. He had come in by train to 
Bishopsford, and the quietest thing to do 
was to walk back through the woods. 
Purcell’s farm lay in his way. 

There is nothing strange in the awakening 
of a terror that lies coiled at the back of 
life. When the thing has once stirred, the 
time when it made no sign is soon forgotten. 
The Colonel had not begun yet to reason or 
argue with himself. He just feared. But 
he did not show his fear, any more than he 
would have done in a cholera-stricken 
camp. 

The thinning woods looked gay under a 
clear October sun, the leaves rustled under 
his feet, and the sweet and cheery autumn 
song, that was reviving after the silent 
summer, met his ear as he came along the 
wood path. That other time—the first time 
—was in the spring—there had been prim- 
roses and an incongruous gaiety of sound 
and colour. 

Yes, and he remembered as an odd coin- 
cidence that he had been then asked to 
employ Jack Purcell for a little while under 
his father, and now the young man came 
forward in his father’s stead to hear what the 
Colonel’s business might be. 

When a sincere and simple person is 
conscious of the need of caution in speech 
the effect is often confusing, and if young 
Purcell had not taken the initiative, the 
Colonel would hardly have known what to 
say. 

“I paid Mr. Pascoe’s rent into the bank, 
sir,” said Jack after a few preliminaries, 
“according to Mr. Austin’s directions, 
before he went away. Fifty pounds, sir.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said the Colonel, that was quite 
right. Did Mr. Austin leave you any other 
directions ?” 

“No, sir, nothing. He gave me Mr. 
Pascoe’s cheque, that is to say he put it into 
the safe and gave me the key, because it 
was too late to pay it in on Monday after- 
noon.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel again. “ TI’ll just 
see, if you have the key, if there are any 


other papers of importance there. Mr. 
Austin may be detained for a few days. I 
—I am in communication with him.” 

The Colonel’s manner was a little depre- 
cating. He wondered if it seemed unusual 
that he should want to look into his own 
safe. 

Jack, however, of course led the way at 
once and opened the cupboard, remarking 
as he did so that there were only some old 
bills and receipts there at present. 

The Colonel fumbled a little with the 
papers, and, in a vague, half-conscious way, 
made up his mind that the rest of Pascoe’s 
rent was not there. 

He would be very cautious, so he went 
away without even asking to see Mrs. 
Purcell, or going up for a kindly look or 
word to his old servant’s sick-room. 

Then as he walked home, it struck him 
that, but for his secret dread, he would have 
asked Jack Purcell at once whether Mr. 
Austin had left him any orders about 
Jackson’s bill, and have judged by his face 
as to the truth of his answer. How could 
he account for his silence when inquiries 
came to be made? 

He was stupefied, and could not get at his 
own judgment. 

“To practise to deceive” in ordinary 
domestic life is most difficult, and all the 
Colonel’s faculties were occupied in settling 
how he should telegraph to Austin without 
letting any one know that he did so. He 
did not dare send his message from the little 
village post office; he could not invent a 
plausible reason for going to Winborough. 
Even a second expedition to Bishopsford 
required an excuse. 

He managed, however, to take his after- 
noon ride in that direction, and to avoid 
Nancy’s company. He was afraid of every 
action, but he did despatch a message to 
Austin in the vague hope that his presence 
would set everything right. 

** Come home at once.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


IN THE BACKGROUND 


On the afternoon of that eventful Thursday, 
Miss Worthington sat over her cup of tea, 
thinking of many things. Her thoughts 
might well have given her satisfaction, for 
her coming to the Hole, which had been a 
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veritable leap in the dark, had proved en- 
tirely successful. If Gerald had come alone 
to the Hole, with a half-understood story 
against him, no one would have taken any 
notice of him; but the pains which Amy 
had taken to make the facts plain, besides 
her own presence, had received attention 
from people who, if prejudiced, had every 
wish to be just and kind. 

“ The tender mercies of the good,” Gerald 
had observed, “are not so bad, after all, 
particularly as I didn’t make love to the old 
lady, but only poisoned her.” 

He was thoroughly grateful to his sister, 
and he took care to show it ; and though the 
fight before him was hard, and success 
would have to be won bit by bit, he had the 
temper to which the struggle for life is con- 
genial. He took every step which was 
conducive to reinstatement, took to going to 
church regularly, which in his first despair- 
ing mood he had never thought of doing, 
and said to Austin after, as he put it, he saw 
daylight : 

“No, Tosty, my boy, no more cards or 
billiards for me. One had to put away an 
hour or so to keep oneself from cutting 
one’s throat in those black times, but not 
now. If any of the good ladies found out 
that I fooled away an hour at the King’s 
Head, they’d be sure to think I passed it 
in incessantly taking pick-me-ups of double 
strength, like the hero of a lady’s novel. 
Young squires like you may have their manly 
amusements, but the family doctor must 
mind his P’s and Q’s. And I shall—for the 
present.” 

Gerald laughed as he spoke, but Austin 
frowned and said gloomily : 

“There was no harm in what we did.” 

Although Amy did not hear these remarks, 
and though she was thankful for her brother’s 
success, and did not wish him to devote 
himself to billiards, she felt that there was a 
gulf between his view of human relations 
and her own. 

For herself, she had found many interests 
in Ford-Regis, and some of them weighed 
rather heavily on her mind. 

She pulled Mokanna’s long black fur, and 
smiled tenderly when he spit and swore at 
her; he was, as she was wont to say, a cat 
with character, and puzzled herself a little 
over the people of the house. 

Mrs. Purcell borrowed books of her, and 
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showed her in confidence verses, books of 
extracts, and even a novel, which she had 
written in her leisure moments, and talked 
about Daffodil, whom she worshipped. She 
had the temperament of a person whose life 
was in ideas and books. That her ideas 
were only a quarter cultivated made no 
difference. 

Amy had none of the cold heartedness 
that sometimes lies behind the interest taken 
by influential people in their fellow creatures . 
Her sympathies were very human. She 
really entered into Mrs. Purcell’s aspirations, 
and was rewarded by little acts of appreciative 
devotion. Her tea now appeared with a 
little green pot, with a yellow leaf and a 
white chrysanthemun in it on the tray, and 
Mrs. Purcell was calling her attention to the 
effect of the sky through the few remaining 
leaves on the bank above, when with a tap 
at the door Hilda Fairford came in. 

Nobody had taken much notice of her 
ways during this period, when the more 
obvious interests of the young people were 
occupying the field, but her face had altered 
much of late; it was hardly happier, but 
much more full of life. She had had many 
talks with Miss Worthington, or rather, as 
she expressed it, one long talk carried on in 
divisions. Mrs. Purcell left off talking about 
the autumn leaves at her entrance, and fell 
into what Miss Agatha would have called 
“her proper place,” answering inquiries 
about Purcell, and finally remarking, as she 
brought in a second tea-cup : 

“JT don’t know, Miss Hilda, if you’ve 
heard that a cousin of mine has come to live 
in Bishopsford. Mr. Macnamara has gone 
into partnership with Mr. Jackson, the 
coachbuilder, and I think the business will 
improve. I was going to ask if you and 
Miss Nancy knew of a nice girl ready for 
service. It would be a good place ” 

“ Mr. Macnamara ?” echoed Hilda. 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Hilda, Matthew Macnamara 
from Summerford. He’s a very respectable 
man and a good tradesman.” 

Hilda stood quite still. Her hat and the 
uncertain afternoon light concealed her 
change of colour. 

She said “ Yes,” in a cold, stiff tone, un- 
able to think of anything else to say. In 
spite of all her horror at the time of Austin’s 
disgrace, the tradesmen who had with her- 
self been concerned in the matter had been 
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a mere name and a shadow to her, and _ his 
sudden appearance in flesh and blood close 
at hand, seemed for the moment like the 
discovery of the secret. How the Colonel 
would suffer, and Austin. She recalled 
that curious flash of comprehension of 
Austin’s position, when she had seen him 
looking out of the inn window at Win- 
borough. She would have died rather than 
betray her consciousness to Miss Worthing- 
ton. Nature and training were far too loyal 
for any personal friendship to justify the 
discussion of a family secret ; but she had no 
power of pretence, and her embarrassment of 
manner even exaggerated her distress of 
mind. She hardly knew how long it was 
before she said distantly : 

‘IT will ask Miss Nancy about it;” and 
Mrs. Purcell, a little hurt by her manner, 
retired, while Amy said tentatively : 

‘‘ Mrs. Purcell says that the colours of 
the autumn leaves help her through her 
anxieties.” 

“Does she?” said Hilda, dreamingly ; 
then with a start, ‘Does she? It seems so 
funny that she should have ideas of that 
sort.” 

“Do you think ideas are a class _privi- 
lege?” asked Amy. ‘“ Mrs. Purcell’s have 
a good deal of dross inthem. In fact, they 
are not always much above the sort that go 
to the making of penny novels, but they are 
ideas and imaginations, all the same.” 

“Well,” said Hilda, after a moment, “I 
don’t think I ever did quite realise that 
uneducated people could want art and things 
of that sort.” 

“Or that poor art and literature had a 
mission since it filled a need?” said Amy. 
‘“‘ That’s a notion of mine.” 

“But,” said Hilda, “since she is a 
farmer’s wife, are ideas that have nothing to 
do with her duty here of any use to her?” 

‘*‘ As much use as incongruous ideas are 
to any one, I suppose.” 

**Oh, Miss Worthington!” cried Hilda— 
she would never have thought of address- 
ing a person so much older than herself 
by her christian name, and her in- 
stincts would not have led her to address 
Miss Worthington, as some of her friends 
did, as “ Worthy.” ‘Oh, Miss Worthing- 
ton, I’m just as bad. My ideas are quite 
incongruous with what’s expected of me. 
And yet, I don’t think they are bad 
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altogether. Have I been utterly horrid and 
unchristian in thinking Mrs. Purcell ridicu- 
lous ?” 

“No,” said Amy, “only a little ignorant. 
I suppose you would rather have your ideas, 
with all the bother they give you, than be 
without them, and so would she.” 

“ Yes,” said Hilda, “and yet—I’m quite 
as much tied as she is. I feel I have a 
narrow life, but I can do very little to widen 
it. It is notin me. If I had the chance, 
I should not take it. As for the things I’ve 
written, I’ve sense enough to know they’re 
of no value—they just pulled me through for 
the time, that’s all.” 

“No, I daresay they are not of much 
value,” said Amy; “but the impulses that 
make you write them are of value, because 
they give you understanding of similar 
troubles in others. You say you have found 
yourself lately. Now when I was younger, 
I daresay I should have wanted you to 
strike out a line somehow, and I do think 
that your life has been so groovy, that a 
break if you could have it would be very 
good for you. But if you have found out 
your own powers of sympathy enough to 
make all your present relations to other 
people more vivid and more deep, you won’t 
be dull in yourself, whatever your life may 
be. You're in a different place in the 
family, I suppose, to any one else, and that 
place and its interests are your own.” 

‘‘ That doesn’t sound very different,” said 
Hilda, “to the old principle of submitting 
to one’s life because it is ordained for us.” 

“Tt isn’t different,” said Amy; ‘it 
doesn’t destroy that law, but it fulfills it. 
Submitting doesn’t go nearly far enough. 
It’s using and glorifying.” 

Her eyes shone a little, and Hilda said : 

“Instead of being dull here you have 
looked after me, and Mrs. Purcell—found 
duties ‘ 

“We're not talking about duties,” said 
Amy, abruptly—*“ interests, opportunities, 
fulness of living.” Then she laughed and 
said: ‘* If you’re puzzled, think it out.” 

Hilda did think, as she walked away, and 
first, as was natural, she thought of Austin. 
She had never exchanged a word with him 
that went below the surface, not only 
because of the secret that lay between them, 
but because she was not the right kind of 
woman to do so. It was natural to hold 
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herself apart. She was not young nor 
charming, she felt no impulse to “ mother ” 
him, and she had never cared or wondered 
what he thought of her, as the other sort of 
woman must, however far away any sort of 
coquetry may be from her thoughts. But 
now she felt awake about him. She felt 
that this new old name must come upon 
him with a shock, and she speculated, 
almost for the first time, as to what his 
inward feelings had been through this long 
time. And Agatha! The reticence practised 
had been so delicate and so severe that no 
word had ever passed between the two 
ladies on the subject since it had been 
closed, five years before. They had 
avoided even a conscious look. Hilda was 
not even certain that Agatha would re- 
member what the fatal name had been. At 
the time she had begged to be told and 
shown as little as possible: Nancy, of course, 
knew nothing. The matter was taken out 
of Hilda’s hands, for, as she came in, she 
heard Nancy retailing the fact of Jackson’s 
partner. She had met one of her cousins 
who had mentioned it. She also wanted 
the Worthingtons to be asked to dinner ; she 
thought it unkind and foolish to stand out. 

“You know,” she said, good-humouredly 
but decidedly, “I think I might have a 
voice. I’ve never made a fuss about being 
kept away from Bracebridge. It’s quite my 
duty to do as you like, aunt Agatha and 
papa, but this is not for my own pleasure. 
It’s because I think it right. I’m sure 
Austin will say so when he comes back,” she 
added as no answer immediately followed 
her remark. 

“ Austin,” said the Colonel, who had 
followed Hilda into the room, “is not at 
Bracebridge. He has gone to London, but 
I expect him back to-morrow.” 

“ Not at Bracebridge ?” exclaimed Nancy. 
“Why, he was full of going, and he promised 
to look after Kit.” 

‘“‘He had some other business,” said the 
Colonel. 

“How odd,” said Nancy, after a short 
pause. “Papa, mayn’t we ask the Worth- 
ingtons to dinner ?” 

“‘T think it is unnecessary,” said Agatha, 
“unless your father wishes it especially.” 

“Oh, papa, wish it,” said Nancy coaxing 
him ; “ wish it especially this minute.” 

‘‘ What, my dear? The Worthingtons? 
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Oh, yes, if you like. Your uncle Augustine: 
has asked them. Settle it your own way.” 

He spoke absently. He had come to 
give the information of Austin’s absence 
from Bracebridge, which must come out 
when his cousins returned, and his thoughts 
were on the signature of Jackson’s receipt. 

He went out of the room as abruptly as 
he had entered it, and Nancy exclaimed : 

* Well, then, aunt Agatha, when shall we 
have them ?” 

Agatha did not speak for a minute. The 
world turned round with her before she 
answered quite softly : 

** When you like, my dear.” 

** Next Thursday ? ” 

** Certainly, and you had better write the 
invitation.” 

“T will, then,” said Nancy. 
once.” 

She ran over to a side-table, lighted some 
candles, and scribbled her little note. 

“Let me see,” said Agatha, and Nancy 
quite naturally brought it over to her. It 
ran in the accustomed style: “My aunt 
desires me ” « No, my dear,” said Agatha. 
** Write and say that your ‘father and you 
hope 92? 

“ Aunt Agatha,” cried Nancy, “is that 
because you don’t approve of it ?” 

“Only in part, my dear. The time has 
come when your father’s daughter must 
settle these matters. It is time I gave it 
up.” 


* T’ll do it at 








* Aunt Agatha, I think that’s a very cruel 
way of putting it,” cried Nancy, stamping her 
foot, as she had not done since her passion- 
ate childhood. “I didn’t mean anything of 
the kind, and I won’t write like that. How 
can you make me feel so horrid when I didn’t 
mean it?” 

“My dear,” said Agatha, “I shall do 
right.” 

Nancy threw the note down, and flew out 
of the room. 

‘‘ She did not mean ¢hat,” said Hilda. 

“No; but I have seen indications. And 
one does get to like power, I suppose. Giv- 
ing up will be good for oneself, in any case. 
And I don’t quite like to take the responsi- 
bility of this invitation.” 

Hilda had so long acted on similar prin- 
ciples that she could not readily see the flaw 
in these statements. She knew that in 


Nancy’s place life would have been made 














miserable to her, and wondered what the 
girl would do. She could not bring herself 
to say anything about Matthew Macnamara, 
and Agatha gave no sign of having recognised 
the name. 

Nancy came back presently, and said 
abruptly : 

“ Well, aunt Agatha, I don’t think you 
put it kindly; but I am twenty-four, and 
perhaps it’s better to begin. If you don’t 
mind, we will ask the Rector to meet them. 

Agatha gave a quiet assent. She was 
exceedingly surprised, to tell the truth, at 
Nancy’s acceptance of the position. “It 
is good for me,” she thought, ‘but in her, 
is it quite nice?” She thought also of the 
name which she had never forgotten, but the 
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turn that her thoughts took was that he 
had been connected with young men’s extra 
vagances and difficulties, and might bring 
temptation somehow in Austen’s way. 

A message came down from the Rectory 
that Kit had come back, was tired and ill, 
and wanted to see Austin directly he re- 
turned. Both Agatha and Hilda secretly 
wondered if the appearance of Macnamara 
was already known to the latter. There were 
other wonderings, kept even more in the 
background ; while the Colonel thought of 
little else but his son’s return. 

But the next morning, as he opened the 
post bag, the first letter that came out was 
from Austin. Had it crossed the telegram, 
or was it an answer refusing to come? 





THE MOON OF JONQUILS 


A silver shallop, strangely bright, 
The Moon of Jonquils drifts ; 

Its fairy crew in wild delight 

Shower down through all the mild blue night 
Their sweet celestial gifts. 





Glad eyes to-morrow will behold 
The flowers that fall to-night ; 

In many a park and garden old 

The fairy jonquils will unfold 
Gold cups and petals white. 





Yes, pluck them, little Hopes-and-fears ! 
Like you they are divine; 

Their petals are your snow-white years ; 

Their hearts of gold, your hearts, my dears, 
Rimmed red with love like wine. 


W. V. TAYLOR. 
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BIRDS OF THE CLIFFS 


By C. J. CORNISH, Autuor or “Lire aT THE Zoo” 


URING the recent frost a very rare 

Arctic bird, “Brunnich’s guille- 

mot,” appeared in many places, 

not only on the coast, but inland. 

The same severe weather brought to London, 
among the many gulls which crowded the 
tidal Thames, the beautiful kittiwake gulls 


—the whitest and most graceful of all the 
birds of the coast. 

Those who take a Whitsuntide holiday 
near the nesting grounds of these gulls, such 
as Flamborough Head, the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall, Wales, and the east of Scot- 
land, or the colonies of the common 
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guillemots, near Freshwater, would do well 
to make an opportunity for a visit to their 
nurseries. 

There is a singular attraction inherent in 
the nature of the places in which these rock- 
fowl breed on the English coasts, especially 
when the site selected forms part of the cliffs 
of the “ mainland,” for on the islets the 
security of the position often induces them 
to nest among comparatively tame scenery. 
But on the main coast they seem always to 
choose the highest and most inaccessible 
precipices, and there bring up the young 
midway between sea and sky. These cliffs 
are the only portions of English scenery 
which have in them something of the 
sublime. Perhaps, for choice, the chalk 
precipices are the finest; for there the 
contrast of colour is sharpest, and the white 
wall seen from below seems cut in marble 
against the blue sky. Moreover, the lines 
of the chalk are never violent or rugged, but 
full of dignity and repose, while the white 
birds which fly and float in the midway air 
appear purposely matched in colour with the 
cream-white cliff. 

From Freshwater to Scratchall’s Bay in 
the Isle of Wight is perhaps the nearest 
point to London in which the guillemots have 
a representative colony, and their numbers 
apparently have not decreased, if we may judge 
by comparison of the scene on these cliffs in 
May, when the birds are nesting, with a visit 
paid by Mr. Newton as early as 1840. 
Between the highest part of the cliff and 
Sun Corner “every inch of the projecting 
cliff was occupied; there were hundreds, 
thousands, millions(?) of birds. I should 
premise that throughout the surface of the 
cliff are excavated ledges, which are caused by 
layers of a softer substance intervening, that 
has crumbled, partly by frost, and partly with 
the operations of the tenants. These softer 
strata are perforated like honeycomb by the 
puffins. Along these ledges the birds 
crowded so thickly as positively to push the 
foremost off by the pressure from behind, as 
fresh troops issued from their holes. The 
former would then fly a little way, and 
returning, settle on the heads of the others ; 
and thus by slipping in, find themselves 
a footing, the foremost birds being obliged 
to tumble off, as these intruders had pre- 
viously done.” 

The guillemots, or “ willocks,”’ in the 
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local phrase, are, however, the most 
numerous of the species at Freshwater, 
and as they prefer to lay their solitary 
egg on a bare shelf of hard rock, they 
choose and keep a different part of the 
cliff from that used by the burrowing 
puffins. The effect upon the imagination 
made by these 600-foot walls crowded 
with sea-fowl, may be tried by any one 
who will take a boat, and row under 
Freshwater cliffs at sunrise. But it is 
not often that the experiment has been 
made and recorded by a “person of sen- 
sibility,” and also endowed with the power 
of description, of joining the birds them- 
selves in mid-air, and recording his sen- 
sations. Those who are curious to learn 
what it is like should turn to Charles 
Waterton’s account of his visit to the 
guillemots in the cliffs of Flamborough, in 
Yorkshire, between Flamborough Head and 
the Bay of Filey. Among his other physical 
gifts, which enabled him to live barefooted 
and on Indian food in the Guiana forests, 
he had a power of climbing and keeping 
his brain clear, which matched that of a 
professional steeple-jack. Not content with 
scaling the cross of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and fixing his glove on the top, he deter- 
mined to rival the cragsmen in their own 
cliffs, and has recorded his sensation. 

“As I was lowered down,” he writes, 
“the grandeur and sublimity of the scene 
beat all description, and amply repaid any 
little unpleasant sensations on account of 
danger. ‘The sea was roaring at the base 
of this stupendous wall of rock; thousands 
and tens of thousands of wild-fowl were 
instantly on the wing; the kittiwakes and 
jackdaws rose in circling flight; while most 
of the guillemots, razorbills, and puffins 
left the ledges of the rocks, in a straight 
and downward line, with a peculiarly quick 
motion of the pinions, until they plunged 
into the ocean. The nests of the kitti- 
wakes were close to each other, on every 
part of the rocks that was capable of 
holding them, and they were so numerous 
as to defy any attempt to count them. 
On the bare and level ledges of the rocks 
lay the eggs of the guillemots. You might 
see nine, ten, or sometimes twelve old 
guillemots in a line, so near to each other 
that their wings seemed almost to touch, 
and when they flew off at your approach, 
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you would see as many eggs as you had 
counted birds sitting on the ledge.” 

Though every one cannot emulate 
Waterton and examine the ways of the 
rock-fowl, dangling from a cord, there is 
another and most beautiful phase of the 
life of the cliff-bird which can be seen 
any day in London in the diving-birds’ 
tank at the Zoo. The greater part of the 
rock-fowl’s time is spent either on the water 
or under it; and, some among them, the 
guillemots, do not swim, but fly under 
water. Their submarine flight is one of 
the prettiest forms of animal movement. 
As an “all-round ” performer, the guillemot 


is perhaps the best of all the diving birds in 
theZoologicalSociety’scollection. Dark above 
and white below, with a slender, curved beak, 
unlike that of the puffins, it combines the 
submarine powers of the penguin with the 
buoyant gracefulness of a water-hen on the 
surface. Below water its movements are far 
more deliberate than those of the penguin. 
Like the water-hen, it can use its wings 
for aerial or aquatic flight at pleasure, but 
the feet are also used in turning, and the 
wing strokes are more sustained, regular, and 
slower than those of the penguins. The 
instant it descends below water, the whole 
of the upper plumage, head, and neck, are 
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GUILLEMOTS 


converted by a “sea-change” into what 
appears a clinging mantle of quicksilver. 
This air-jacket, which the guillemot carries 
with it at each dive, and which, gradually, 
vanishing in the water, is reversed after its 
rise to the surface to breathe or swim, plays 
a useful part in its submarine flight. It 
lessens the friction of the water, and, like 
the air below the “skimming dish” boat, 
which some inventors look upon as the 
probable means of obtaining the next con- 
siderable rate of speed in surface loco- 
motion, is the simplest and most natural of 


all lubricants between the bird and the water. 
XXIV—22 


Guillemots’ eggs are, as might be ex- 
pected from the number of the birds, 
almost the first sea-bird’s eggs which a boy 
naturalist obtains for his collection. They 
are very large compared with the size of 
the bird, and curiously shaped. “ Pear- 
shaped” is the description usually given, 
but they are longer in proportion to the 
circumference than most pears, though the 
section would give the same inward curve 
near the small end before the stalk is reached. 
If one of the eggs, full, and not an empty 
shell, is laid on a table and rolled, or blown 
with a pair of bellows, the use of this 








GULLS IN LONDON 


shape is seen at once. It rolls, when 
moved, in a circle, with the small end point- 
ing inwards, and is therefore much less 
likely to be blown off the narrow shelves ot 
the cliff on which it is laid, or pushed off 


when the bird is disturbed, than an egg 
shaped like that of a hen; which, as every 
cook knows, has a strong tendency to roll 
off akitchen table on almost no provocation. 
But to egg coliectors the most curious fact 
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about the guillemot’s eggs is the difference 
in their colour. Why certain kinds of birds 
should lay eggs of varying colour does not 
seem yet fully known. Black-caps, for in- 
stance, and red-backed shrikes have two 
quite different varieties of egg, one in which 
the prevailing tint is salmon colour, the 
other brownish cream. Peewits, though the 
colours of the eggs do not vary much, some- 
times lay a. set in which all the dark mark- 
ings, instead of being spots and darker, are 
thin hair-like lines; and the different 
varieties never seem to occur in the same 
nest. But guillemots’ eggs show far greater 
difference than those of any single species. 
The commonest variety are a fine sea-green, 
with black smudges and blotches, mainly at 
the large end. Others are blue, with jet- 
black dots and comma-like markings in a 
ring. Mr. Dixon, in his “ Nests and Eggs 
of British Birds,” gives a list of many other 
varieties laid by the common _ guillemots, 
with “ground colours of yellowish-green, 
reddish-brown, cream-yellow, white and pale 
blue, the markings being browns and greys 
and pinks of every possible tint. Some eggs 
are much handsomer than others; some are 
without markings of anykind. An exquisite 
variety is white intricately streaked and 


netted with pink. Another is green, streaked 
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in the same manner with yellow.” The 
average size of the eggs is 3.3 inches in 
length, and 2.0 inches in (exterior) breadth. 
These eggs are sold every year for food in 
Leadenhall Market, and during the last 
two seasons appeared in the windows of 
some of the leading game-dealers’ shops, 
when the season for plover’s eggs was nearly 
over. There is no reason why the guille- 
mot’s egg should not take a place among the 
delicacies of the table, for the taste is 
excellent, and the “ white” has the semi- 
transparent appearance of that in the plover’s 
egg. On the Flamborough cliffs they are 
regularly taken for food, and the cragsmen 
told Waterton that, though the birds pro- 
duced only one egg, if undisturbed, they 
would go on laying for some time, likea hen, 
if this were taken. As the egg is the sole 
form in which the sea-fowl can contribute 
to our food supply, for no gull or rock-bird 
is fit to be eaten, if we except the cormorant, 
which is used in some parts of the Scotch 
coast to make “hare soup,” the wanton 
shooting of the guillemots and gulls might 
be prohibited on economical as well as 
sentimental grounds. The County Councils 
of the sea-coast shires would do well to 
consider this argument for their preser- 
vation. 
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HOW IT IS BEING DONE AND WHO ARE DOING IT 


By THE Rey. T. C. COLLINGS 


HE pathetic deaths of Bishop 
and Mrs. Hill and of num- 
bers of others within the 
last two years—including 
the saintly Samuel Crow- 
ther—have brought vividly 

‘to our minds the real practical heroism of 

those who elect to spend their lives in the 

Niger Mission field. The writer knew the 

last two Bishops of the Niger intimately, and 

it was from them he learned of the problems 
that await solution in Western Equatorial 

Africa. The Niger includes the Delta, the 

Lower Niger, andthe Mohammedan Soudan. 





One missionary tells us that here is a 
population equal to that of the whole of 
North America, eager to read and learn all 
they can in Arabic characters, whether it be 
tracts or more secular literature. Yet, till 
within the last decade of the present century, 
none have troubled to furnish sacred printed 
matter. 

The Hausa Association is now, however, 
doing a noble work, and never again will 
these people—a refined and _ intellectual 
race, destined to playa large part in the 
spiritual, social and political regeneration of 
Africa—be suffered to live without that higher 
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knowledge which controls and helps to keep 
in check the passions of the human race. 

Samuel Crowther’s name will ever be 
identified with the work in this part of the 
Dark Continent. 


CHRISTIANISING THE NIGER 


It was in the reign of George IV. that 
the warriors of Eyo attacked Oshogun, a 
part of Lagos, destroyed it, and carried the 
inhabitants into slavery. Among the poor 
captives was the mother of the future bishop 
and her three children. Then 
for a few months the family were 














He has told us how his chief fear at that 
time was that he would be sold to the 
“white men,” as the Portuguese slave- 
dealers were known. But what he so much 
dreaded proved to be the opening of a 
career of usefulness far beyond his wildest 
imaginations. After four months’ misery 
nearly 200 were taken on board a slave-ship, 
and the boys were stowed in the hold. How 
—in the providence of God—H.M.S. Myrmi- 
don captured the vessel on its way across 
the Atlantic to Cuba or Brazil has often 
been told. It is interesting to know that 
one of the young officers who took 
part in that rescue of Sierra Leone was 
the father of Lieutenant George Shergold 
Smith, who was the leader of the earliest 
Nyanza Mission party in 1876. It was a 
divine coincidence; the father helps to 
deliver the lad, who was to become the 
great pioneer missionary of that part of 
Africa; the son goes forth, the first herald 


broken up and Adjai changed 
hands several times, generally he 
was sold or bartered for tobacco. 








of the cross, to penetrate the land of Ham 
from the other side. On board the Myrmidon 
the future parson had a great fright. He 
thought he saw the flesh of slaves hanging up 
in pieces to dry and their heads in smalb 
heaps on the deck. Experience taught him 
they were joints of pork and cannon-balls. 
Adjai went to Bathurst and was put under 
instruction—mental, moral, and _ technical. 
Mr. Weeks taught him the use of the chisel 
and plane, and they often thought of it 
in after life when the one was Bishop 
of Sierra Leone, and the other Bishop 
of the Niger. His particular playmate at 
school was a little girl named Asano, who 


afterwards became his wife. He was 
baptized on December 11, 1825, taking 
the name of Samuel Crowther. At Fourah 


Bay College he was assistant teacher and 
tutor, and in 1841 he went up the Niger 
with a Government Expedition. We know 
the sad sequel. In two brief, sad months, 
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one-third of the Europeans were dead from 
ague and pestilence and the expedition was 
abandoned. Then he came to Islington 
Missionary College, and in 1843 was made 
deacon and priest. 

His ministerial career was richly blessed 
of God from the first. He began the new 
mission in the Yoruba country. Then he 
worked at Badagry and translated the 
Scriptures into the native language. Later 
on came the meeting with his mother at 
Abeokuta, and she lived till 1883, dying at 
the age of 100 years, a devoted Christian. 
In 1851 he came home for a brief visit, and 
continued his work at Abeokuta on his re- 
turn. In 1854 the second Niger Expedition 
was fitted out, and this time not one man 
died. The result was that a missionary 
steamer, The Dayspring, was placed on the 
river, and Mr. Crowther located native 
teachers wherever he could find an opening. 
The results were good. At Onitsha the Ibo 
mission was started, and at Idda and Gbebe 
sites were granted for work. At Rabbah 
the vessel was wrecked, but excursions were 
made into the interior. A few 
years later he came to England and 
was consecrated first Bishop of the 
Niger in 1864. For twenty-seven 
years he held that position—the 
first chief pastor of colour for the , 
Established Church. How nobly 
he toiled, and the work he did is_ - 
well known. The state of Bonny ‘ 4 
was won for Christ. In 1867 can- 
nibalism, which had been rife, was 
given up. On New Years’ Day, 
1872, the first church was opened, 
and six months later the first con- 
verts were baptized. The storms 
of persecution gathered, and the 
baptism of nine persons was the 
signal for terrible assaults against 
religion which lasted for more than 
four years. Some met their death 
rather than deny their Lord, and 
many endured great suffering ; but 
in 1878 the Christian religion was 
once more permitted, and ever 
since great blessing has attended 
the native church. 

St. Stephen’s Cathedral was 
opened in 1887 and will hold 
over two thousand people. Most 
of the native chiefs took a great 
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interest in the work. Progress has ever since 
been the order of the day. Brass was another 
centre for the mission which was started in 
1868. The earlier converts had to suffer 
much, but after eight years’ work the king 
gave his idols to Bishop Crowther, who sent 
them home to Salisbury Square. It should 
be understood that the idea of Bishop 
Crowther was to train an adequate supply of 
native agents, but it was found necessary, in 
1889, to introduce European missionaries to 
labour side by side with their African 
brethren, and the first white clergymen for 
the work were ordained by the black bishop 
in 1883 and again in 1890. 

But a long life was then drawing to a 
close, and on the last day of 1891 one of 
Christ’s best soldiers and servants had 
passed away. Few have so patiently carried 
on the battle against evil; few struggled so 
bravely against the wickedness of the world 
and the saddest phases of human depravity, 
and yet at the same time maintained indi- 
vidually a more consistent course and a 
more unblemished reputation. That was the 
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judgment of the Church Missionary Society 
and it will be ours too. 

The mission in the Yoruba country was 
established in 1845. Soon there were the 
graves of those that had finished their course 
—of Van Cootten and Mrs. Gollmer in 
Badagry; of Gerst in Lagos; of Paley, 
Hensman, and Muller in Abeokuta; of 
Kefer in Ibadan. The future victories of 
the Church in Yorubaland were still to 
come. 

One who toiled over thirty years says that: 
“To some extent missionary work will be 
the same in every heathen and Mahommedan 
country, but differences in the social and 
political condition of the people among whom 
it is carried on will necessitate a greater or 
less variety in what is undertaken. First and 
most important is the work of the evangelist 
in every place. In the Yoruba mission suc- 
cess in this brought the pastoral care of the 
converts, and this again emphasised the need 
of the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular, and 
so translational work followed. It soon 
became apparent to the old missionaries that 
industrial work and manual training were 
needed. As far as circumstances allowed, 
boys were taught carpentry and one or two 
other handicrafts, while the girls were trained 
to do all that was necessary in housework. 
The then honorary secretary, the Rev. H. 
Venn, took a deep interest in this part of 
the work, and sought in every way in his 
power to help and encourage it. Some 
cotton-gins, a present from the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, and a cotton-press, from 
other sources, enabled the missionaries to 
clean and send to England, pressed, the first 
cotton exported from Yoruba. Some effort 
was needed to convince the native chiefs 
interested in the export of cotton that the 
few bales they could then bring for sale 
would not overstock the English market. 
Then was introduced a printing press, which 
native boys were taught to work; this, too, 
was of great use and help. Then followed 
one of the many disappointments that have 
been experienced in the Yoruba mission. 

On one side of the Ako mission com- 
pound may be seen to-day the fragments of 
a cotton-press, a printing-press, a turning- 
lathe, and a cart. At the time of the out- 
break, in 1867, the natives smashed up these 
pieces of machinery, and so, for a time, put 
an end to industrial work in connection with 
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that of evangelisation. ‘The necessity for’ 
medical work in the mission field was felt, 
and the parent committee sent out medicab 
men. 

It has been said, both in England and on 
the west coast of Africa, that it would be 
the best course, first to civilise the natives, 
then to Christianise them. The Church 
Missionary Society has acted on the principle 
of first Christianising them. It has believed 
“that the Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth ;” that 
if a man be converted in heart he is a “ new 
creature in Christ Jesus,” and has passed 
from death unto life; and thus, in the full 
sense of the word, he is Christianised, and 
in him, by the change he has undergone, 
the elements of true civilisation have been 
implanted, and will develop according to 
the circumstances in which he is placed. 

Some industrial work and manual training 
was undertaken in the early years of the 
Yoruba mission, and there has never been a 
time when the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society in that mission have not, 
as individuals, been doing something to pro- 
mote this important kind of work, but for 
many years past the society, as such, has been 
identified with it. Such work is subordinate 
to the preaching of the Gospel, and it should 
follow and not precede it. 

The new bishops of this territory, both 
native and European, are practical men, 
who certainly will teach that all should 
work. When I saw Bishop Hill at the 
Church Missionary Society House, I found 
him with strong sympathies on the labour 
questions, and he told me that if at 
home his interest would have led him to 
study these phases of life. 

The first attempt has just been made to 
give the Hausa people the Bible in their 
own native characters. When we remember 
that portions of the Bible have now been 
translated into upwards of three hundred 


‘ languages, it seems very strange that a 


language spoken by one per cent. of the 
population of the world should have been 
so much neglected. 

It was in April 1890, that the first Church 
Missionary Society party, led by Mr. Brooke, for 
the Soudanand Upper Nigerarrived at Lokoja. 
Lokoja is an important town at the confluence 
of the Niger and its great tributary, the Binue, 
some three hundred miles (taking in the 
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river windings) from the sea. It is a meet- 
ing-place of tribes and languages. Some of 
the people in the surrounding parts are 
heathen, but the Mahommedans are strong 
in power and influence. Moreover, Lokoja 
is still more important as the gate into the 
Central Mahommedan Soudan, that vast 
territory with its millions of souls and not a 
single missionary. It was to reach these yet 
unevangelised territories that the mission 
party adopted Lokoja as their headquarters. 
They found plenty to do at Lokoja. They 
at once attacked two languages, all taking 
up the Hausa, and Mr. Lewis also the Nupé. 
God gave them remarkable success in these 
studies. In a few weeks Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Brooke were preaching in the Hausa 
tongue. One work was the care of the 
clerks and other employés of the Royal 
Niger Company from Sierra Leone, who are 
professedly Christians. This has proved 
a very trying work. We know at home 
that church-going is no true sign of true 
religion ; and at Lokoja it was found that 
very few of those who called themselves 
Christians commended the Gospel to their 
heathen and Mahommedan neighbours by 


a godly life. Many seemed to have fancied 
that having their names on the church 
books ensured their being in the Book of 
Life ; and grievous sin was common among 
them. Our brethren had at last to close 
the books altogether and begin afresh, 
admitting only those who appeared to be 
“intending to lead a new life, following the 
commandments of God, and walking from 
henceforth in His holy ways.” 

“No one from the study of the map,” 
say the workers on the spot, “could form 
any idea of the dense population of the 
Ibo country on the Niger. Evangelistic 
work proceeded thus: a day was fixed and 
messengers were sent on to announce the 
day that we intended to come. We assem- 
bled in the church about 7 A.M., our con- 
verts dressed in their Sunday clothes— 
about twenty-five in all, men, women and 
children ; and after seeking the divine bless- 
ing upon our proposed enterprise, started 
about 7.30 A.M. 

“A few heathen also joined us, affording 
a marked contrast to the Christians in their 
neat and clean attire. 

‘Passing through the town we had to 
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wade through the swiftly-running stream of 
Idi Mili, across a rough native bridge, two feet 
under water, then up a hillon the other side 
of the town of Oba, through which we had 


to pass. Here we were pressed to stop, but 
promised to call on our return, when they 
gave us palm wine and a fowl as a present. 

* Pressing on, we reached Oporto about 
9.30 A.M. ‘The country through which we 
passed was very pretty, with its peeps be- 
tween the hills. 

‘On arrival, our host, who was expecting 
us, showed us into a guest-house, which had 
no walls but a very thick thatch, which gave 
a cheerfully cool shelter after our hot walk. 
Here, while our congregation was assem- 
bling, we breakfasted. By the time we had 
finished, about four or five hundred men 
had assembled, and had quietly taken their 
seats in a large open place immediately in 
front of the guest-house. Then we were 
offered a goat, which we declined, but 
accepted some kola nuts, which our host 
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just touched with his tongue to show they 
were not poisoned. 

“ We were then informed by their spokes- 
man that they were ready to hear what we 
had to say. After a prayer and a hymn 
Mr. Brooke first gave them a short address 
on God’s love, contrasting the worship of 
the living God with creeping things—green 
snakes being the sacred reptile there. Then 
the catechist followed with a very earnest 
and impressive address to which they listened 
most intently, as indeed they did from the 
beginning to the end of the meeting. Then 
one after another of the older converts also 
gave short addresses, with a second from 
Mr. Brooke, and the catechist until 2 P.M. 

‘‘When we were finished one of them 
replied that our words were very good, and 
they hoped that we should be able to come 
again. We then went to the market and 
endeavoured to address the people, but the 
noise was so great that we could not make 
them hear. 
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‘‘Then two or three old men sprang to 
their feet, taking their sticks. They charged 
the crowd, striking every direction with their 
sticks. This only made confusion worse 
confounded, so after one more ineffectual 
effort to address them, we retreated. 

‘“¢ Returning to the town we noticed in the 
trees gigantic cradles, which were reached 
by swinging ladders made by climbers. 
These, they told us, were places of refuge 
when they were attacked by the Abam, a 
raiding cannibal tribe from the interior. 
Slave raiding still goes on, but it is 
doomed.” 

The Rev. J. B. Wood and Bishop Tugwell 
can tell of agricultural parts, inhabited by a 
peaceful people, sometimes numbering many 
thousands, to-day a bright spot on God’s 
earth ; to-morrow a pitiless scene of desola- 
tion and devastation owing to the incursion 
of the slave raider. Perhaps, says Mr. 
Wood, half a million have perished thus 
during his missionary career in localities he 
had known. 

Dr. Crowther’s successor was the saintly 
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Joseph Hill, who received his theological 
education at the Church Missionary Society 
College at Islington in 1873. After three years 
he was ordained deacon bythe Bishop of Lon- 
don, and priest by the Bishop of Waiapu in 1879. 
At first his work was at Lagos, but in 1878 bad 
health caused the society to send him to 
New Zealand, where some twelve happy 
years were spent. On the death of Bishop 
Crowther, he was nominated bishop-designate 
of the Niger and Archbishop’s Commissary in 
the Niger territory, and after a journey out 
there he came home and was consecrated in 
St. Paul’s in 1893. He sailed in November 
of that year for his brief episcopate. 

Of the present Bishop of the Niger, 
whom the writer saw last April, he would 
say, seldom had more painful work been 
set him than the duty of visiting Bishop 
Hill’s successor. It was only four months 
previously that he sat and chatted with 
Bishop Hill in the same place. He re- 
membered the buoyant nature unfolding, 
with almost boyish delight, his hopes and 
plans for the future. He thought of the 
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splendid temperament that had no fear, 
and how it made him scout the idea that 
he was perhaps doing too much. How 
little was it thought that even then the 
Angel Messenger from “the Better Land” 
was hovering near to call him home, who, 
to all human knowledge, seemed to have a 
long course yet before his work was finished. 
It is present to my mind’s eye, how vividly 
he was impressed with the thorough-going 
conviction that only the Gospel would win 
Africa and its native races for Christ. 

What a man he was, and how great his 
enthusiasm! He said how necessary it was 
that men should never get excited, but they 
should live by method, if they went to 
Africa. And there are some of us who 
think he himself needed most of all this 
caution, for if ever a missionary was whole- 
hearted as well as sole hearted in his work, 
it was he. 

Bishop Tugwell told me about Bishop 
Hill’s death. 

‘‘ He never reached his diocese,” he said. 
‘It was our-impression that he was over- 
worked. He was very weak, and had no 
stamina left, and the medical at once said 
that he was in a high state of fever. He 
very rapidly got worse, until on the third 
day he was very delirious, and we knew it 
would fare hardly with him. The next day 
it became a question of hours ere the end 
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should come, and the Bishop died in the. 


afternoon. It was a terrible blow to us all, 
but before he left England we felt that he 
was doing too much. His poor wife was 
taken equally suddenly, and only a few 
hours separated them. She, too, was un- 
conscious, though they each knew the other 
was suffering. Mrs. Hill had also done far 
too much, and it does not do to run down 
in Africa.” 

Those who despair of evangelising the 
native races should have had a chat as I 
had at Salisbury Square last year with 
Bishop Oluwole. He told me in course of 
conversation that the chief hindrance is the 
system of polygamy, and the liquor that has 
been brought in from Europe. 

He also said the future of Africa is full of 
hope. Some ofthe chiefs in the interior give 
support and full sympathy. 

He said his relations with other mission- 
ary bodies were very cordial, though there 
was no exchange of pulpits. On platforms 
like that of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, all Christians mix freely. 

And his farewell message to the people, 
he impressed upon me, was, “I ask their 
prayers and their help in every way, and for 
Africa’s millions. ‘The day will come when, 
with our own church, we shall be able to 
repay all that the lovers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ have done for us.” 





THE EVE OF CHRISTIANITY 


By FRANKLIN T. RICHARDS, M.A. 


IV. Rome anv ITALY 


“ There is a siren in the middle sea” 


»\ HE social and economic posi- 
tion of Italy at the time of 
which we speak was very 
peculiar. We are familiar 
in our own time with coun- 
tries whose exports, speaking 
roughly, pay for their imports. But in im- 
perial Italy we see the singular phenomenon 
of a country which took in largely and gave 
nothing back, which imported goods but sent 
no exports in return. 





The fact is that Italy had no manufactures 
and no raw products worth anything for 
export purposes. She did not make pottery 
for foreign markets like Athens, grow drugs 
like Cyrene, produce metals like Spain, or 
weave like Gaul and Asia. She made wine, 
but not for export on any large scale. It 
was drunk in the country. Some of it was 
good then, as it is now. Falernian wine 
inspired Horace and Catullus. But the 
really best wine was brought from abroad, 
and “wine brought down the Tiber,” instead 
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of brought up it, was thought of as we think 
of “British brandy.” Italian workmen were 
of course inventive and skilful in a hundred 
trades and arts. Roses were grown in South 
Italy for the winter market of Rome, just as 
the Riviera now supplies Covent Garden. 
Beautiful things were made in glass. An 
ingenious man is said to have discovered 
how to make glass malleable, and to have 
been promptly put to death by an emperor 
as too clever to live. There are pieces of 
Etruscan jewellery which it would be hard for 
any modern craftsman to equal. But we do 
not find that objects of Italian make in this 
period went much abroad. 

It follows that, as Italy did import wares, 
she paid for them in bullion. There must 
have been a steady drain of her gold and 
silver abroad. The Emperor Tiberius com- 
plained that good Roman money went abroad 
to pay for useless pearls and precious stones. 
But a good many other articles, too, found 
their way to the Italian markets. The severer 
tastes of the moralists denounced some of 
these articles as “luxury.” They railed against 
ivory and marble and valuable woods, silk 
robes, and foreign dainties. But, where 
there was harm at all, it would lie, not in 
the use, but in the excessive use, of such 
objects ; and there could be no more harm 
in a Roman having Kentish oysters for 
dinner than in our having Spanish marma- 
lade or Cingalese coffee for breakfast. To 
some foreign goods again no moralist could 
object. Papyrus, for writing on, was become 
a necessity in Italy. It had to be brought 
from Egypt, where the manufacture was on 
so large a scale that a would-be emperor 
could talk of maintaining an army on the 
profits of his paper-works. 

Italy’s largest import, however, was corn. 
But most of this was not paid for in any 
sense of the word. A large proportion of 
the tribute of Egypt and Africa was sent up 
in corn, and the only payment which the 
provincials received for this was, that they 
were governed, administered, and defended 
by the best officials and soldiers of the time. 
The coming of the great corn fleets was 
anxiously watched for. Persistent bad 
weather at sea meant high prices and 
short commons at Rome. Even a philo- 
sopher begins a letter thus: “The Alex- 
andrine corn ships came in sight to-day, 
those which are usually sent on to announce 
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the coming of the fleet. Campania is 
delighted to see them. The crowd is stand- 
ing on the pier at Puteoli, and knows how 
to pick out the Alexandrines from a crowd 
of other ships by their sails.” 

Putting corn aside, then, what was the art 
by which Italy paid for all her other imports ? 
To tell the truth, she made the provinces 
pay themselves. The English do not now 
tax their empire for their own advantage, but 
other ruling nations have always done so, 
and the provincial taxes laid on by Rome 
were pretty heavy. Money flowed in then 
to Rome, to the Government first, but also 
to the merchants and speculators whose 
undertakings in the provinces the govern- 
ment supported. Then this money went 
back to the provinces to pay for goods, or 
right beyond the frontiers of the empire to 
pay for Oriental wares. Roman coins are no 
uncommon find in India. Bitterly does 
Juvenal revile the “luxuries,” which he 
thought corrupted the manhood of his 
countrymen. But the really deadly impor- 
tation was, if he had known it, the corn. 
The Government had long ago undertaken 
to see that corn should always be on sale at 
reasonable prices in Rome, and, its feet once 
set on that slippery path, it had been forced 
to go further and further till now corn was 
given away to all citizens for nothing. How, 
then, did that arrangement work? In the 
first place, it turned the resident Roman 
citizen into a state-supported pauper, in- 
different to the morrow, and with little 
motive for exerting himself. In the second 
place, it ruined the Italian farmer, for who 
could make corn-growing pay in Italy when 
corn was given away at Rome? A hundred 
and fifty years before Christ the Italian corn- 
growers were already in a bad way, and no 
attempt to set them on their legs again had 
succeeded. But the mischief did not stop 
there. The men ruined in Italy streamed 
to Rome to claim their share of the doles, 
and the country-side was left bare. Where 
wine was not grown, large properties took 
the place of small, and a few slaves looked 
after droves of cattle where once native 
husbandmen had sown and reaped. 

When this change was complete, the 
fighting strength of Italy was gone. The 
inmates of large towns do not make good 
soldiers. They have not the strength nor 
the inches across the chest, and in Rome, at 











least, the idle life would unfit men for order, 
obedience, and toil. Officers of Roman birth 
continued to come forward, but the private 
soldier in the legions became less and less 
Italian, and we see Romanised provincials 
really filling the armies. The impetus of 
the machine will carry it on for a certain 
time; routine and usage will turn very 
queer material into very fair Roman fighting- 
men ; but some day the legions will be much 
more barbarian than Roman, and then what 
will happen ? 

As to the religious circumstances of the 
time, Italy exhibited a strange jumble of 
worships and opinions. With many culti- 
vated men Greek philosophy had destroyed 
all belief in their traditional gods; but the 
multitude was divided between gods old 
and new. The Italian deities were still 
worshipped. On the Capitol Jupiter Opti- 
mus Maximus, the “ Great and Good,” yet 
received the honours which had been his 
due for perhaps a thousand years. When 
his temple was burnt down in a burst of 
civil war, it was rebuilt in careful imitation 
of the old style; “‘ the gods would not have 
it changed.” An author who probably saw 
the initial ceremony as a boy tells us: 

‘* On the arst of June (A.D. 70), the whole site for the 
future temple was encircled with ribbons and garlands. 
Soldiers, chosen for their auspicious names, entered the 
space with boughs cut off lucky trees. Next, vestal 
virgins, with boys and girls, both whose parents were 
yet alive, sprinkled the ground with water. Then the 
preetor sacrificed a boar, a ram, and a bull, and, after a 
prayer, dictated by a pontifex, that the gods would pros- 
per the undertaking and help to raise what human piety 
had begun, he touched the wreaths which lay upon the 
foundation-stone. Forthwith the other magistrates, the 
priests, the senators, the knights, and the people, haul- 
ing with glad goodwill, drew the great stone to its place. 
In the foundations were laid pieces of unused gold and 
silver.” 

In the country districts simpler gods were 
held in remembrance—river gods, gods of 
country life, givers of abundance, in whose 
honour shepherds leapt through the fire or 
trod barefoot on hot embers. 

But all the greater Italian gods had under- 
gone a change ; they had been identified with 
Greek ones and so provided with legends 
full of beauty or, as the case may be, of 
scandalous and degrading stories. Like our 
own boys, the Roman lads had to read 
Homer, and so the two sets of gods became 
inextricably blended. This is why we have 
spoken of Roman gods under a double 
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name—Jupiter (Zeus) or Mercury (Hermes), — 


giving first the Latin and then the Greek. 

Another curious feature of religious history 
was the deification of mortals—the looking 
on the emperors as gods after death. Those 
to whom the senate did not refuse the 
rank received divine honours along with 
Augustus, the founder of the line. Of 
course before long flattery antedated the 
honours and talked of the godhead of living 
emperors. Even Augustus, one of the 
shrewdest of men, was gratified when 
courtiers dropped their eyes before him, as 
if unable to bear his celestial radiance. 
When a dead emperor was burnt on the 
pyre, his rise to join the gods in heaven 
was sometimes symbolically intimated by 
letting loose an eagle among the flames, and 
in ancient reliefs we see the dead emperor, 
or even empress, borne aloft by a flying 
genius or a peacock. 

When St. Paul “ dwelt two whole years in 
his own hired house” at Rome, he had 
ample time for observing the advantages and 
disadvantages which attached to a residence 
in the world’s capital. We are not told what 
rent he paid, but we may be sure he had to 
pay high. The most indifferent quarters at 
Rome (a “ dark garret,” as a man of the city 
Says) cost as much as a comfortable house 
and garden in the country. There you may 
have flowers and a well to draw water from, 
and you may watch the green lizards running 
up and down your wall in the sun; here you 
are far worse off; the roar of traffic never seems 
to halt ; you cannot sleep for the noise ; you 
are jostled and trampled out of doors, or 
beaten at night in the ill-lit streets by bullies. 
Carriages are little used; litters take their 
place. But unless you are as rich as Croesus, 
you must walk. You are splashed with mud; 
a pig comes running down the street and gets 
between your legs; the poles of the litters 
are thrust into your eyes. In truth, it was 
not a very well policed city that St. Paul had 
to live in. Moreover, fires were frequent, 
and even the fall of houses. Nobody warns 
the poor tenant of the garret when the lower 
storeys are ablaze, and his few sticks of furni- 
ture perish even if he escapes. 

If, too, you would thrive in the world, or 
even keep a decent place, you must pay your 
court to the great. Everybody must have 
some great friend, and you must rise uncom- 
fortably early to do him honour. Off to his 
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levée, whatever the weather is; be ready to 
escort him about the town afterwards. Per- 
haps he will ask you to dinner some day, 
and then what happiness! But don’t imagine 
that the porter or the valet of the great man 
will let you in unless you grease their palms. 

Moreover, 2 Roman who was poor and 
honest was at a great disadvantage in court- 
ing great men. If it comes to flattery, 
foreigners -can do it better than he. To 
flatter is to the Greekling the very breath 
of his nostrils. He comes to Rome poor 
and dies rich. He knows how to flatter my 
lord, and make the most for himself out of 
my lady’s little secrets. He can utter a 
compliment as if he really meant it. His 
patron’s voice may be as pleasant as that of 
a cock, his figure lean and scraggy; a Greek 
dependent will make him believe that he 
sings like a nightingale and has the strength 
of Hercules. Even lower races came pour- 
ing into Rome. All sorts of base creatures 
of Eastern origin hurry to the place where 
a fortune awaits the unscrupulous. The 
impunity of crime offends the eye on every 
side, and those who are not criminal are too 
often vicious. Few social plague-spots are 
more often alluded to in jest or earnest by 
the observers of the day than the practice of 
courting rich and childless men and women 
for the sake of legacies. ‘Send them,” says 
Horace, with the wisdom of the serpent, 
“your home-grown fruit and all the deli- 
cacies of your farm; if you have any game, 
let it take wing from your house to the rich 
man’s.” 

But if the honest dweller in the capital is 
saddened by these sights or annoyed by the 
discomforts of the streets, there was some- 
thing to set against it all. He had excellent 
water to drink, and travellers in Italy know 
what an advantage that is. Great aqueducts 
brought into the city the untainted water 
of distant hills. Some of them are still in 
working order to-day. One of them feeds 
the fountain of Trevi, about which the mod- 
ern superstition promises that he who drinks 
of it shall see Rome again some day. But 
in St. Paul’s time there were nine aqueducts 
at work, water-courses of stone which wound 
round the hills with carefully graded descent, 
or strode across the Campagna on tall 
arches. The city was well drained, and 
the torrents of water thus supplied kept 
the sewers well washed out. Other great 


public buildings offered to the very poorest 
inhabitants advantages for which the people 
of our large cities look in vain. Vienna, 
we believe, contains rooms in which the 
poor may warm themselves for nothing. 
London does not. Rome, with a better 
climate than either Lordon or Vienna, 
offered warmth, light and comfort in her 
gigantic bath buildings, for nothing, or 
for a trifle, even to those who did not care 
to bathe. The bathing was astonishingly 
cheap, and a not uncommon benefaction 
or gift to the people by rich men was 
to throw open the baths for nothing and 
even to find for the time the olive oil with 
which the skin was rubbed. If people 
sought a lounge in the open air under 
cover, shelter from rain, or a sunny seat 
out of the wind, innumerable colonnades 
afforded it. The steps of the Basilica Julia 
in the Forum, once a handsome law-court 
with marble pillars, are scratched all over 
with a knife into lines representing “boards,” 
on which the idlers of a former age played 
noughts and crosses or something of the 
sort. The State again or the munificenee 
of individuals furnished libraries for the 
twin languages of Greek and Latin. The 
buildings and even the streets were deco- 
rated with statues, owing their origin to 
Greek art, but understood and loved by 
the quick people of their new home. When 
an emperor ordered the removal of one 
famous statue to his palace, there was such 
an outcry that he gave it back again. One 
or two disfigured fragments of these works 
of art still stand in the streets of modern 
Rome; but most of the statues and reliefs 
in her galleries have been dug up in sites 
where the baths stood or from the grounds 
of Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, and the kindly 
earth has often saved them from harm, 
About the time of St. Paul’s residence 
in A.D. 64, something was done, though 
not nearly enough, for the protection of 
the city from fire. From the time of Augus- 
tus onward it had been in process of im- 
provement and adornment; and a great 
fire in Nero’s day which burnt out all the 
centre of the city, gave opportunity for 
the construction of fine new buildings and 
for the introduction of new building rules. 
Some broad streets were cut through where 
there had been mazes of narrow and tor- 
tuous wynds ; and the order was issued that 
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a fixed proportion of each house must be 
built of stone, and that the new buildings 
must not exceed a certain height. Of course 
Nero’s critics complained that his thorough- 
fares let in the sun too much, and something 
of the kind is whispered now against the 
broad streets of the present Italian govern- 
ment. Certainly the Italian taste when left 
to itself, seems to prefer narrow and shady 
ways with high buildings on each side. 
Tacitus remarks gloomily that whatever is 
infamous finds its way to Rome. He might 
have said too, whatever is curious. Just as 
a Londoner gets a sight somehow of all the 
movable curiosities on earth, so did a 
Roman. Remarkable jewels, dwarfs, human 
monstrosities, giraffes, or the skin of the 
serpent which resisted a Roman army, were 
to be seen in the temples, or on view 
through the kindness of an emperor. The 
shows, most bloody and detestable exhibi- 
tions, did something at all events for natural 
history, and brought the lion, the elephant, 
or the rhinoceros before the people. These 
beasts were pitted against each other, or 
turned out into a vast arena and attacked at 
close quarters by parties of armed men, 


FOOTSTEPS 









while all Rome looked on with excitement, 
of which a Spanish bull fight gives but a 
faint image. Worse still, armed men were 
taught to turn their swords against each 
other, and nothing “‘ drew” the public better 
than a show of gladiators. 

When the hot and unhealthy autumn 
drove from the city all who could afford 
to go, the watering-places on the coast— 
especially Baiae—became scenes of gaiety. 
The beautiful shores of Campania are thickly 
studded with the remains of ancient country- 
houses, and the Roman men and women 
knew how to enjoy the seaside as well as 
we do. But it is not very likely that St. 
Paul went, or would have been allowed to 
go, beyond the city. He and others who 
had to stay in the baking streets through 
August and September must have practised 
some of the simple rules of health then 
known. “Eat mulberries with the dew on 
them, ye who would pass your autumn in 
health.” 

Such, then, were some of the aspects of 
Roman life, and so various were the races, 
habits, opinions, and religions, among which 
Christianity had to grow up. 





FOOTSTEPS 


Little footsteps, merry footsteps ! 
Making music everywhere, 
As ye dance along the garden, 
Patter up and down the stair. 
Fair your sky, and light your burden, 
Not a shadow on your way. 
Little footsteps, trip it lightly 
In the morning of your day ! 


Eager footsteps, busy footsteps ! 
Life has many a path for you— 
Seasons taxed with stress of duty, 
Days that know not shade or dew. 
Will you scale those sun-lit mountains ? 
Will you choose the downward way ? 
Eager footsteps, oh, be wary 

In the noontide of your day! 


Weary footsteps, halting footsteps ! 
Creeping on, alas, so slow, 
New and blessed youth awaits you 
In that Home to which you go. 
There is joy beyond its portal, 
Though so dark and lone the way. 
Weary footsteps, tread on bravely 
In the sunset of your day! 





CRESANDIA. 
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HE flickering firelight cast into cav- 
ernous gloom all save the hearth 
on which it burnt, lighting only 
for a moment the long walls lined 

with books, the white fluted pillars that 
separated the divisions into panels, catching 
a gleam from the gilt leg of an old- 
fashioned damask chair, and making wave-like 
shadows on the Turkey carpet. A brighter 
flare from the glowing flame revealed at in- 
tervals the only occupant of that dim library 
stretched half-length upon a sofa near the 
white marble chimney-piece. And as the light 
occasionally fell on his head and face, 
the fair hair and bright complexion spoke of 
strength and youth in their heyday. By-and- 
by, however, the figure rose, tall and dark, 
casting a long shadow across the hearth-rug, 
and, striking a match, lit one of the candles 
that stood in the blue Sévres candelabra on 
the mantelpiece. The little wick seemed 
almost bewildered at being called to perform 
so large a duty, and blinked and winked in 
a manner that served only to emphasise the 
dimness of the surroundings. The young 
man stood a moment before the fire with his 
hands behind his back, his head slightly bent, 
apparently deep in thought. Now and then 
an impatient jerk of his broad shoulders 
seemed to denote that his meditations were 
not agreeable, and a smothered ejaculation 
showed that he wished his fate, whatever it 
might be, were other than it was. Presently 
he looked up, and walking to the high-backed 
arm-chair that stood on one side of the fire- 
place, he bent over it and examined minutely 
the small piece of paper that was pasted on 
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the gilt carving above the damask cushions 
on which was printed in unmistakably clear 
characters, ** Lot 178.” ‘Great God!” he 
murmured, under his breath; “why did I 
not tell Longhead to save that one? It’s 
too late now.” He laid his strong hand upon 
the cushion caressingly, as one would stroke 
some beloved brow. “I saw her there the 
last day. Isee her now. Poor soul! how 
glad I am she is not here to-night ;” and 
almost unconsciously he dropped into the 
chair and sat gazing into the fire. 

The glowing coals seemed full of pictures 
passing in quick succession. They say that 
to the drowning the past comes rushing by, 
one great dissolving-view of life’s story. Be 
that as it may, there are moments in our 
experience when events long forgotten rise 
like spectres beckoning us back to con 
the pages we have turned in the history 
of our existence. And it is at such 
moments that we stand apart from ourselves 
ready to judge the only individual whom we 
have carefully shielded from criticism. Per- 
haps it was the first time in this young man’s 
history that he had ever thought. Until this 
night, when any reflection troubled the calm 
of his existence, he had looked upon it as a 
sacred duty to find some channel into which 
he might divert the unpleasant current of 
his reflections. He “ owed it to himself not 
to worry”; his bright life. must not be 
clouded ; it was a wrong against which he 
strictly guarded himself; but to-night the 
sentries were gone; the enemy had invaded 
the citadel of his being. There was the long 
line of events, the regiment of memories 
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drawn up before him ; and the stern reality 
of that little piece of paper on the back of 
the old chair forced him to face them. The 
fire had crackled just as it did to-night long 
years back ; the shadows fell on the nursery 
floor ; he saw again the familiar room, and it 
seemed as though the little curly fair-haired 
boy sat once more in front of the blaze—on 
Christmas-eve. Would the next day ever 
dawn? The chubby face turned wonderingly 
up the dark chimney. Would Father Christ- 
mas come creeping down there, or would he 
float in at the wide window through the 
frost-dimmed panes? The narrow bed 
looked white and tempting, but the blue eyes 
were wide awake, and the little pink toes 
were stretched out towards the blaze. 

“Now, Master Jack, git up.” How 
familiarly the voice sounded in his ear. 
“Git up, do; if you don’t git into bed and 
to sleep Father Christmas won’t come; he 
doesn’t come to naughty boys.” 

For many days before this festival Father 
Christmas filled a convenient place in nursery 
threats. Every morning he had heard nurse 
say with unfailing persistence, “ If you don’t 
stand still and have your ears washed you'll 
find your stocking empty, forsure. Father 
Christmas never comes to boys with dirty 
ears.” Whereat he held his breath while 
the hard twist of towel was poked 
into his ear and rolled round 
until it almost seemed to him to t 
penetrate the brain. Then he 
lay in the little white dimity- 
curtained bed well tucked in, 
with eyes that seemed as 
though they would never 
close, watching, watching 
till the fire burned low and 
the room faded into mys- 
terious depths of shadow. 
Then, tired of his vigil, he 
closed his eyes. In his dream 
there came to him the 
soundof soft rustling. 

Was it a silk gown 4 
or an angel’s wing? Py 
A whispered hurried € 
consultation, and he Py A 
half remembered a . 
long kiss pressed on. © 5 
his curly head, and 

then darkness and “x 
forgetfulness. 


The pale winter-morning light struggled . 


into the nursery. The monotonous sounds 
of nurse’s slumbers broke the silence; but 
as soon as consciousness returned there 
came the delightful sense that at last it was 
Christmas-day. The little form was crawling 
down the bed to where a large white cotton 
stocking hung, taking a shape that would 
have indicated some most terribly complicated 
ailment had it been on the leg of its owner. 
The busy hands were soon plunged into it. 
‘Oh, nurse,” the clear young voice broke forth 
in triumphant accents; ‘it’s full!” And 
soon the quiet of the early morning was 
broken by the tooting of a trumpet, the 
bells on a toy harness and the beating of a 
miniature drum. 
* You naughty 
boy,” said nurse 
drowsily; but 
threats were impo- 
tent since Father 
Christ- 
mas had 
come in- 
deed. 
Hardly 
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second in importance to 
presents received were the 
presents to be given ; the 
mysterious parcel in silver 
paper, “For Mother,” 
which had been hidden so 
long on the top shelf of the 
cupboard. Andsoon the 
little nightgowned figure 
was flying -through the 
passage and sitting under 
the large canopied bed, 
while mother with an effort 
roused herself to receive 
the packet with appro- 
priate enthusiasm. ‘* Don’t 
you wonder what it is?” 
said the eager voice, as 
anxiously he watched the 
string untied, to disclose 
a fearful card-rack in or- 
molu, carefully chosen by 
him and nurse in the 
neighbouring town. “Isn’t 
it beautiful?” he had said, 
oblivious of the fact that 
he ought not to usurp the 
double role of donor and 
recipient. ‘“* We knew you 
would like it;” and then 
the sweet voice answered 
in all sincerity that she 
would always keep it. And " 
she spoke truly, for it was 

docketed with date and 

name and put away among 

her treasures, and he had 

found it thus safely stored after many years. 
Those were the days when he was taken, as a 
treat, to church; when the light streamed 
down from the coloured windows as he sang 
in a high childish voice about the herald 
angels, and sighed during the Litany, noting 
the landmarks and anxiously listening for 
the “fruits of the earth” as a blessed 
indication of the approaching end of an 
exercise which seemed to him almost inter- 
minable. Then the merry dinner, the 
crackers, and the games. When the elders 
were tired of playing upstairs there was 
always the steward’s room to fall back 
upon; and there the meals seemed more 
prolonged, and his welcome inexhaustible. 
Sitting on Mr. Haylers’ knee he listened 
intently to long stories of other little boys 

XXIV—23 





Vane 


** He laid his head against her knee as in old days” 


the old butler had known, and of wonderful 
experiences of foreign travel that had fallen 
to his lot when he crossed the Channel “ to 
go to Paris with father.” The happy day 
wore on and on, and at last the tired eyes 
closed only to wake again to more happiness 
and merriment and joy on the morrow. 

The scene shifted, and in the glowing 
embers it appeared to the dreamer that he 
saw the boxes were packed and on the cart, 
the carriage was at the door; it was the last 
hour at home, and he roamed around the 
house. Yes, he would just stick that 
catapult into his pocket—it might be 
handy. A lock of Rob’s grey hair was 
wrapped in notepaper and the wistful 
brown eyes looked up into his master’s from 
out the shaggy eyebrows as though he knew 
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some misfortune were about to fall on the 
house. Nurse’s eyes were swollen till they 
looked as though they would drop out, and 
she was very aggressive in the use of her 
pocket-handkerchief. Somehow he could 
not cry, it was all so new and interesting— 
his curiosity was so keen about the unknown 
life that was soon to unfold. He felt as he 
did on the day when his baby-brother lay 
still and cold in the little white box; and 
when mother sat beside him and sobbed as 
though she were hurt and he was so sorry 
for her. He wished he could have squeezed 
one tear, but he was watching eagerly to 
know what they would do with baby and 
how they would put him in the ground, so 
that he could hardly feel sorry. And then 
the first school-days passed before him—the 
time when he was alone as “the new boy,” 
and when after the lights were out and 
everything was still he thought of the old 
room and mother and nurse—and somehow 
his pillow was wet and he held his breath for 
fear any one should hear him cry. By-and- 
by all that changed and he looked patronis- 
ingly on new boys and “showed them 
round.” He saw again the long shadows on 
the cricket-field—the slim white-flannelled 
figures—and heard the sharp crack of the 
bat and at intervals the cheers. The happy 
school-days! Then he was lying back in 
the boats at Eton, lazily drifting past the 
green fields, while Windsor Castle wasoutlined 
blue and faint against the sky-line. The 
dream was not so peaceful then. There was 
a vision of the green-cloth billiard-table in 
the small public-house in a narrow street ; 
of strange faces and loud laughter. Home- 
coming was not quite all it used to be; 
there were things he didn’t tell mother. 
He began to feel that there were distinctions 
between what could be told to good, pure 
women who must be guarded from ill and 
what must be kept for the coarser world in 
which men moved. Then, after Eton, 
Oxford—the wild, merry life—the rags and 
wines, the boating and riding, the good 
company and the debts. How vividly it all 
came before him! ‘* Old Moses’ refuses to 
renew the bill”—the words lived again! 
The scene with his father at the writing- 
table in that very room when the kindly old 
face looked so pitifully into his and the blue 
eyes were dim with tears as the gentle hand 
was laid on his shoulder and he said, ‘“* Dear 


boy, let this be a lesson: it is a grief to your 
mother and to me, but we can trust you— 
may we not?” The kindness broke his 
heart. How fervently he promised, what 
strong resolves he made; and then—the pile 
of burning wood fell with a crash, the 
embers glowed more vividly and again the 
picture changed. The great racecourse 
gleamed like an emerald in the sunshine ; the 
eager crowd craned one way to catch the 
first sight of the flying figures that were just 
showing on the sky-line. Red and blue, 
white and black, they came; a crowd of 
dust heralds their approach, while the clatter 
of the horses’ hoofs is the only sound that 
breaks the silence. Then a dull roar, 
followed by a deafening cheer as with a click 
the figures fall into their places at the 
winning-post. He seemed to feel again the 
cold numbness that seized him as he saw 
those horrible arithmetical combinations. The 
crowd yelled, the bookmakers shouted and 
the niggers sang and twanged the banjo; 
and the people surged past him, but he 
seemed alone. He went back to the grand- 
stand and smiled and talked. The men 
whispered to each other that he was “ hard 
hit”; and the women consulted him about 
their speculations and asked him to go and 
lay their money in the ring. Then the 
drive back to London—the dusty road, the 
noisy streets, the quiet club, the velvet- 
carpeted stairway and the civil porter touch- 
ing his hat and handing himatelegram. He 
heard the rustle of the paper as he tore 
open the orange envelope, and once more 
he saw the words that were then burnt into 
his remembrance—“* Come—Father dying.” 
The whirling express, the hurried inquiries 
from the old coachman who sat with a white, 
sad face upon the box and only said, 
‘Get in, Master Jack.” ‘I beg pardon, sir, 
Ill get you there in time.” The hushed 
house with the servants huddled on the 
stairs in groups, the darkened room; the 
figure that lay white and weak upon the bed 
with sobbing breath and upturned face. The 
bending woman that raised her head as she 
heard his step and hid her face upon his 
heart ; the faint, faint smile that gleamed in 
the dear tender old eyes, and then the awful 
hush when the sighing breath ceased and 
they waited hoping against hope to hear that 
sound again. He lived once more in thought 
the long mournful days ; he saw the quiet form 
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in her black dress that sat so still by the 
fireside and the eyes that seemed now to 
look out into eternity watching for the 
companion of so many years. The long 
interviews with the family solicitors and the 
haunting feeling that the truth must soon be 
known when the faithful followers who 
looked to him to replace the master they 
had loved must realise that the old home 
must go to pay the “debt of honour.” 
And then when the marble stone in the 
mortuary-chapel was only just affixed that 
told of the last of the long line laid to rest 
in the old parish church; the day came 
when in the twilight he had entered that 
very room and found the slight figure bent 
forward in her chair, her face hidden in her 
hands, and, stooping down, he laid his head 
against her knee as in old days. She did not 
stir, she did not stroke his curls as she was 
wont and look smiling into his eyes. He 
wanted to tell her all his trouble, but she did 
not heed. Startled, he sprang to his feet 
and cried, “ Mother, Mother ”—but she had 
gone out to join her loved one where he 


** Bending his head he laid it on his folded arms and broke into sobs” 





beckoned to her across the narrow stream of 
time. 

The fire burned low and the room grew 
darker; the solitary candle shed a weird, 
uncertain light, and the current of the young 
man’s thought seemed to stagnate as though 
it could make no further way. The large 
double door at the extreme end of the room 
was at this moment thrown open as if a 
stream of guests was about to invade his 
solitude. An old man with a grey head, 
dressed in evening clothes, advanced alone, 
and in a low clear voice said: “ Dinner is 
on the table, sir.’ The master thus ad- 
dressed, looked up; he had _ suddenly 
reached the end of the long avenue of 
thought, down which he had wandered ; 
he had but dreamed as he travelled, for 
reality was here once more with its usual 
retinue of everyday occurrences. 

He rose slowly and, stretching his shapely 
limbs, walked across the library out into the 
panelled gallery, in which a light was dimly 
burning, into the dining-room, where full- 
length family portraits covered the dark 
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walls. In the centre of the room was a 
little table; on it a bright lamp glowed, a 
tablecloth was spread, and tempting dishes 
stood ranged with careful art. It seemed 
like an oasis in the midst of a desert of 
gloom. Wearily he fell into the chair and 
unfolded a napkin, and mechanically put 
the little wire-twisted bunch of flowers into 
his button-hole ; he hardly heeded the care 
that had placed it there, it was an action so 
natural to him, an incident so common, it 
was much like taking up the spoon to eat 
his soup. The old servant bent across him 
to remove the dish-cover, and then stood 
waiting while he ladled out the steaming 
consommé, “Sherry, sir?” he murmured, 
as though nothing could disturb the routine 
of such duty; and, indeed, if the clouds 
were gathering that heralded the Judgment, 
he would as imperturbably have asked the 
same question. Silently the old grey- 
headed man stood behind the younger 
man’s chair, watching him with a sort of 
wistful respect. The stillness was oppres- 
sive; an ormolu clock, of the time of the 
Empire, ticked on the mantel-shelf—the 
very sound was solemn, as though each 
swinging of the pendulum was speaking of 
a finality soon to be reached. By-and-by, 
when the fruit was placed on the table, the 
young man pushed his plate away, and, look- 
ing round, held out his hand to the old 
servant, and said: 

“ Well, Hayler, old man, it’s the last time 
in the dear old place. I’ve brought it on 
myself,” he continued, as his voice trembled 
a little, “ but I am so sorry for you. I want 
to know what you will do. Have you made 
any plans?” 

The grey head bent over the straight back 
of the oak chair, perhaps to hide the tears 
that rained down the wrinkled cheeks. 

“ Never mind me, Master Jack, I have a 
little. I shall not want anything here very 
long; but, oh, sir, it breaks my heart to 
think that you must go out of the old home 
where you was born, and where your father 
and mother lived—the best lady and gentle- 
man a servant could ever wait on—and you 
so loved and just like your papa, in ways 
and figure. I can’t bear it. I beg pardon, 
sir,” said the old voice, trying to steady its 
broken speech, “but if I don’t take too 
great a liberty—there is something I would 
like to say. I have been a servant here all 


my life; I commenced as boy, and then riz 
to odd man, and then footman when your 
father first succeeded, and last, butler, which 
I’ve been now twenty years in your family, 
and all I ever earned I earned from them. 
So now, sir, if it’s not a liberty, I would ask 
you to use this for what you’ll want, when 
you goes out to-morrow. I know to a 
gentleman like you it’s a poor little sum, 
but it’s all I can do, sir, and you’re heartily 
welcome to it. God bless you, Master 
Jack.” 

The young man could not speak as the 
withered hand tremblingly placed an envelope 
on the table, but bending his head he laid 
it on his folded arms and broke into sobs. 
The faithful man had gone—home, with its 
familiar scenes, was fading—the good old life 
was slipping swiftly away. Could it be true 
that to-morrow the auctioneer’s hammer 
would sound in the very hall where he had 
stood by his father’s side the day he was 
twenty-one, the day he had promised the 
cheering tenants to try and walk in his 
father’s footsteps, and his voice had quivered 
when he saw the tears rain down his mother’s 
face? All gone—the house would be empty 
and silent—the familiar objects would stand 
in the dealers’ shops, for already gentlemen 
in showy scarf-pins and large noses were 
arriving at the village inn, and he had, him- 
self, pronounced the sentence of banishment. 
Mechanically, he took the envelope, and 
broke the seal—five hundred and fifty pounds 
in notes, and five pounds in gold. He stood 
up with the money in his hand: forty-eight 
years of service had earned that sum, which, 
as he had measured wealth but a short time 
since, would have seemed so paltry. Patient 
saving toil through long winter days and 
sunny summer weather; a life-time repre- 
sented in those crisp bank-notes—* Poor old 
chap, good old boy,” he thought, “ how true, 
and honest, and upright, your life has been.” 
And then, in contrast, rose up before him 
his own quarter of a century with pleasure, 
change and happiness his only desire—not 
one hour’s serious work or lofty aim—a 
wasted record of unworthy years. He looked 
critically upon himself; meting out the same 
relentless judgment he had hitherto accorded 
only to others. Was it possible that this 
was his own history, so vulgar in its outlook, 
so low in its aspirations, so banale in its 
result—a bankrupt ruined by gambling 
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debts ; the historic lands, held for centuries 
by his forefathers, sold to pay a greasy book- 
maker ; wasted upon a race, which, after all, 
was a foregone conclusion, part of a system 
of lies and dishonesty, and now it was all too 
late. Disgrace—dishonour—it had come— 
and he stood a ruined man ; aimless, hope- 
less, and alone. Night may be always 
darkest before dawn, but it is poor consola- 
tion to repeat this proverb to the watcher. 
In life the darkest moment sometimes also 
heralds light, and the soul, travailing in 
anguish, is born unconsciously into life. 
Pushing back his chair, the young man 
knelt by the table; he had not knelt for 
years, and prayer was not to him familiar 
language ; but the cry of the human is the 


outreach of the burdened heart to God. 
He formulated no words, only, as he bent 
his head over the little bits of paper, a great 
resolve grew in his heart that he would lead 
an honest life, and be able some day to look 
into his father’s face when they met up 
yonder, and kiss the dear white hand that 
seemed, even then, to rest upon his head. 

“Good-bye, old man,” he said, in the 
grey morning, when he stood, with his hands 
on the old butler’s shoulders, ‘‘ don’t think 
I can’t understand all you wanted to do for 
me, though I can’t take your money ; by 
God’s help I mean to lead an honest life. 
Some day you shall see, dear old boy, that I 
shall be worthy of your faithful friendship ” 
—and he meant every word he said. 
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‘*CHRIST AND SOCIETY” 


By a LAYMAN 


>{N the remarkably able and 
g} fair-spirited volume on 
“ Socialism ” which he has 
recently published, Pro- 
fessor Flint refers to “ Christ 
and Society ”* as one of the 
utterances on social questions in which the 
value of what the preacher has to say is 
greatly enhanced by the exquisite sense he 
displays of knowing when he has said 
enough. The book is indeed one of a 
thousand from the point of view of the 
ordinary layman, for while there appears to 
be no lack of preachers dealing with one 
aspect or another of the spiritual life, of the 
relation of God to man, or of the duty of 
man to God and to his own soul, one can- 
not but be struck by the comparative rarity 
of the sermons which deal with work-a-day 
life, the life of the factory, the office, the 
warehouse, the shop; which dwell on the 
relation of man to man, on the duty of a 
man to his fellow man and to his fellow 
man’s body. The fact seems to be, and 
the popular opinion about the clergy runs 





* “Christ and Society,” by Donald Macleod, D.D. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited. 


in the same direction, that very many 
preachers are lacking in the practical, the 
business faculty, and if this should really be 
so, one can understand that they may be 
acting prudently when they confine them- 
selves to vague generalities in any attempt 
they make to show how the Gospel stands 
with reference to the commercial spirit of 
the age. 

These brief and pithy sermons of the new 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland range over many ques- 
tions affecting society, but it is principally 
to those which survey our conduct as “a 
nation of shopkeepers” that I am desirous 
of drawing attention. 

Despite his breadth of view, his modera- 
tion, and his constant mindfulness of the 
exceptions to be made, the preacher finds 
society still so far from being Christianised 
as to render it questionable whether the 
religion we see around us is indeed the 
religion which Christ intended to establish 
among men. 


“If Christ's religion is in its spirit that which is de- 
scribed in the Sermon on the Mount, we may entertain 
some doubts as to whether it has been advanced or 
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retarded by ecclesiasticism, as distinct from the beneficent 
work which all Churches more or less promote.” 


And we may be equally doubtful, whether 
we turn to the commercial world with its 
greed for wealth, its laxity of principles and 
its conventionalised dishonesty, or to our 
social system which seems to be rather an 
antithesis to than any attempted realisation 
of the ideal of Christianity. 

‘* For the spirit of Christianity is essentially socialistic 
—not the socialism of the Nihilist assassin or of the 
Communist fétroleuse—but the socialism of the New 
Testament, which would have us, recognising the 
brotherhood of man, to come under the burdens of 
others to alleviate and bless. We, however, have left it 
to Red Republicans and visionaries to preach in the 
name of Atheism a wild travesty of the truth committed 
to us by Christ, and God is visiting the sin of our neglect 
by the threatened outburst of many a slumbering social 
volcano.” 


In theory, in the abstract, the ecclesiastical 
leader of party strife, the merchant whose 
soul is absorbed with gain, the man of wealth 
and the lady of fashion are all at one as to 
the teaching of the Mount, and each imagines 
himself or herself not wanting in religious 
principles and devotion. They are not 
necessarily hypocrites or insincere, though it 
may appear difficult to square their conduct 
with their creed. 

‘* The causes lie deeper. One of these causes may be 
found in the false distinction between the religious and 
the secular which makes so many people act as if there 
were two departments, the one somehow connected with 
the next world, and having appropriate sentiments for 
certain occasions, and the other belonging to this life, 
with principles suitable for things as they are. They 
say ‘ Business is business, and religion is religion,’ or, 
‘If the Church has its duties, it is also necessary to 
maintain one’s position.’ ” 


This divorce between the religious and 
the secular underlies all the evils of the 
world ; even the sins of passion, the wild 
aberrations of a hot-blooded moment, would 
be rarer and probably less terrible in their 
outburst if we had inherited the habit of 
regarding the religious and the secular, the 
immortal soul and the mortal man as one. 
It is this divorce which makes our present 
social system possible; it is this which 
deludes men into the folly of believing they 
can serve two masters ; it is this which fills 
the earth with all the miseries that accom- 
pany the rush for wealth and luxury. Let 
me select one passage from the sermon 
“God or Mammon?” which depicts the 


dark side of commercial life, and the rascalities. 
which, but for this divorce, could not survive 
a day: 

‘*You know, better than I do, the various methods 
too frequently adopted to secure business, to ‘cut into,’ 
as the phrase goes, the business of other people, soas to 
secure their customers. You know how villainous is the 
system of double commissions—the undisguised bribery 
—which so many agents expect before they will place 
orders. You know how often it is said, ‘If you do not 
make it right with this agent or that, you will find in future 
that you are out of the market,’ and every excuse will 
be given, except the true one, that the expected fee had 
not been forthcoming. You know how deeply the 
habit has crept in of ‘treating,’ and how large and 
small employers, although aware of the ruin it entails on 
soul and body, wink at the custom, afraid that the pro- 
fits of the department would suffer by any interference. 
You know how frequently it is the lowness of the re- 
muneration given to agents which tempts them to accept 
bribes. You know how often the strict terms of con- 
tracts are evaded by ‘securing’ the inspector whose 
duty it is to prevent the evasion, and who for a con- 
sideration will allow the substitution of the cheaper 
material or the false workmanship for that which was 
agreed to, You know, far better than I do, the vast 
variety in the forms of roguery going on every day—the 
mean lies that are told; the tricks that are perpetrated 
in ‘lengths’ and ‘qualities,’ and the large amount of 
corruption which eats as a gangrene into the more 
speculative forms of business. You know what is meant 
by a ‘ring’ formed to produce fictitious value, and to 
acquire rapid profit to the ruin of other people..... 
It may be said, ‘ What good does preaching do in the 
matter? Do you think you can alter the world?’ Well, 
that is not our responsibility, but it is our responsibility 
to declare the truth to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God. A religion which does not reach to every- 
day life is no religion at all.” 


Again, turn to “ The Sins of Cheapness,” 
and recognise that in every illegitimate 
“ bargain ” the difference between the cheap 
sale price and the intrinsic value is paid by 
some poor, half-starved creature, living, 
dying, in some den of untold wretched- 
ness. 

‘* The love of display which permeates all classes ; the 
ambition to appear ‘like other people’—that is, like 
people in a higher social scale or richer than themselves ; 
the imperious demands fashion makes on every rank ; 
these are largely the causes why so many are willing 
to purchase at a low rate the shoddy imitations of what 
the wealthier classes alone can command.” 


What matter does it make to us, who 
separate the religious from the secular, 
whether we make manufacturers and sales- 
men dishonest and unscrupulous, so long as 
we can flaunt our cheap finery? What 
matter if poor women, toiling for sixteen 
hours, can earn only from ninepence to a 
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shilling a day, so long as we can make our 
splendid “ bargains” ? 


‘*We have no hesitation in convicting the public 
which insists on having everything ‘cheap’ of an equal 
share of the guilt which falls on the unprincipled trader, 
who determines to win his profits let the method cost 


him morally what it may..... If the merchant is 
guilty of practical falsehood, assuredly the runners after 
‘bargains’ are his accomplices... . . It is the duty of 


each individual] who cares for the moralities of life, to do 
his utmost to buy honest articles, paying honest prices 
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for them ; and to avoid, as he would avoid deadly sin, 
the running after cheap products of necessarily underpaid 
toil.” 

The duty, indeed, is clear enough. Were 
every one resolved to do it we should surely 
be on the high road to that Christian 
socialism in the principles of which Christen- 
dom has professed to believe for centuries, 
but which it has yet done so very little to 
realise. 
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THE GIFT TO THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER 


By WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


>I{N the midst of the turmoil 
@) and shattering of earthly 
vessels in China, one inci- 
dent stands out conspicuous 
and significant. On Novem- 
ber 12th last, Mr. O’Connor, 
the British Minister in Pekin, accompanied 
by Colonel Denby, the United States Min- 
ister, presented to the Empress-Dowager, 
through her Ministers, a splendid birthday 
gift from over 10,000 Christian women resi- 
dent in her empire. 

The occasion of the presentation was well 
timed, for on the same day Mr. O’Connor 
conveyed to the Empress-Dowager the royal 
gifts of the Queen of England. The sym- 
pathy of Queen Victoria and the Christian 
women of the empire, accompanied as 
it was by unique and costly tokens of goodwill, 
must have touched the womanly heart of the 
Great Lady who for thirty years has been 
practically the ruler of one-third of the 
human race. Genuine sympathy never fails 
to meet a response, but it is doubly sweet 
when the heart is weighed down by cares 
and crushed by disaster. 

In many respects the Empress-Dowager 
is the most remarkable woman of our time. 
She was the consort of the Emperor Hien- 
Feng, who in 1861 ended his troubled and 
inglorious reign. The western “ barbarians ” 
had driven him from his throne and sacked 
and devastated his palaces. Red-coated sol- 
diers had carried off his sacred and priceless 





treasures, and dispersed them as common 
and vulgar curiosities ; and when the foreign 
and hated invader had withdrawn, the 
empire was shaken to its foundations by the 
devastation and havoc of the Taiping rebel- 
lion. To add to the hopelessness of the 
situation, the great men of the State, who 
had been allowed by the Emperor to grow 
rich and powerful by corruption, were en- 
gaged in selfish intrigues when his feeble son, 
only six years old, came to the throne. 
At this dismal juncture the Empress-Dow- 
ager became Empress-Regent, during the 
minority of Tung-Chi, and her vigour and 
ability saved the empire. 

It is now a matter of history that she 
rescued the child-emperor from the designs 
of those who wished to destroy him, and 
thwarted the schemes and plots that were to 
overthrow the dynasty of the late emperor 
and seize the government. She restored 
peace and tranquillity throughout the empire, 
and guided the State by her own wonderful 
personal influence and capacity for ruling 
till Tung-Chi ascended the throne in 1873. 

Nor did the influence of the Empress- 
Dowager in the government of the empire 
cease when the delicate youth had attained 
his majority. He reigned for a brief space, 
but she ruled, and on the 12th of January, 
1875, he died of small-pox, without issue. 
On his death the succession to the throne 
passed for the first time in the annals of the 
Tsing dynasty out of the direct line. 
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According to the Chinese law of succession 
the heir must be younger than the individual 
from whom he inherits. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, to select as successor to the 
throne one of the sons of one of his father’s 
younger brothers, and the choice, which was 
recorded in Tung-Chi’s will, fell upon his 
cousin, the infant son of Prince Chun. The 
child, who was not quite four years old, 
received as his title Kwang-Seu, or “ Succes- 
sion of Glory.” 

On the accession of Prince Chun, the 
present emperor, troubles gathered thick 
around the Dragon Throne, and 
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gloom ‘she 
the only person en- 
dowed with any ca- 
pacity for statecraft 
in a Court incapable 
of rising above 
childish trifling and 
tigerish ferocity. 

In our Christian 
land, where we live 
under the beneficent 
rule of Queen Vic- 
toria, we are pre- 
pared to find 
queenly attributes 
and feminine grace 
united inonewoman. 
But in China no 
such phenomenon 
was to be expected. 
The government 
is a patriarchal des- 
potism, and the Emperor looks on the 
State as his heritage, his family. In 
his hand is the power of life and death. 
Whom he wills he beheads, and whom he 
wills he saves alive. The patriarchal 
instinct is as strong in the ruled as in the 
ruler, and he in their estimation is supreme 
asa god. The laborious and patient hordes 
that inhabit China are content to live in 
willing and submissive obedience to the 
great unknown patriarch, so long as he 
rules well. But the relations of people 
and sovereign are mutual; and should the 





dangers, internal and external, 
beset the empire. Again the 
Dowager-Empress became _pro- 
tector of the child-emperor, and 
saved both the throne and country 
from impending disaster. During 
the twenty years of the present 
reign, and for ten years pre- 
viously, she has been the actual 
ruler of China. Surrounded by 
a court of corrupt, conceited, and 
ignorant men, who served the 
throne without loyalty, and the 
State without patriotism, she has, 
by her marvellous personality, 
remained for thirty years the one 
steady guiding power in the 














Empire. And in the present 
circumstances of disaster and 
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Emperor cease to be the minister of God 
for good, they have, in accordance with the 
doctrines of Confucius and Mencius, the 
sacred right of rebellion. In the patri- 
archal despotism of China there is no 
room for feminine authority. 

The career of the Dowager-Empress is 
the more wonderful when the feeling 
towards women throughout the empire is 
taken into-account. The birth 
of a boy is an event that brings 
joy into the home. Congratula- 
tions are showered on the happy 
father. But the birth of a girl is 
a domestic calamity, and if the 
misfortune is at all referred to 
by friends or neighbours, it is 
only to condole with the dis- 
appointed father as an ill-used 
man. Hence the custom of in- 
fanticide as regards the little girls, 
and the inhuman custom is still 
in some places openly defended, 
on the ground of utility, for they 
say, “ While our girls are with us 
they are only a trouble to us, and 
when they reach an age at which 
they might be of some use they 
carry their services to another 
home.” 

During the thirty years of 
the Dowager-Empress’s sway, 
Christianity has flourished in the 
empire, so that there were 10,000 
Christian women who were able 
to unite in the gift to her 
Majesty, and in their congratula- 
tory letter they said : “ Among the 
many just laws which your Majesty 
has established, not the least is that 
which commands the same protec- 
tion to your Christian subjects as 
to those of other religions.” 

It was natural that the Christian 
women who believed that they owed their 
protection to the beneficent rule of the Great 
Lady at the centre of government, should 
seek to show their gratitude. An auspicious 


‘ occasion offered. Her sixtieth birthday was 


~ 


to fall on November 7th, and, as she had com- 
pleted her cycle, the event was to be marked 
by festivities and rejoicings of unusual splen- 
dour. The whole empire was to contribute 
to and share in the general demonstration. 
The multitudes of heathen were about to 
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show their loyalty to the Great Empress by 
presenting to her “ silver pagodas,” “ sacred 
pearls emitting light from Buddha’s forehead,” 
* silver brocaded curtains, embroidered with 
Buddhist prayers,” &c. Why should not 
the Christian women, set free from merciless 
laws, mark the great national climacteric of 
their protectress, by presenting to her the 
Gospel of peace ? 
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The suggestion came from the ladies of 
Ningpo to the Shanghai Missionary Confer- 
ence, that the New Testament, written on 
silk and placed in a costly casket should be 
presented by the Protestant women of China 
to their Empress. The proposal was taken 
up with alacrity, and soon subscriptions 
amounting to 1200 dollars were sent in by 
over 10,000 Christian women, representing 
twenty-nine different missionary organisa- 
tions. The New Testament, and not the 
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whole Bible, was prepared for Imperial eyes. 
It was printed on beautiful satin paper, 
instead of on silk. The version chosen was 
the Delegates’, which was first published in 
1847, when the Empress-Dowager was twelve 
years ofage. The Delegates’ New Testament 
is the most beautiful and classical of all the 
versions that have been made in China; but 
it required to be carefully and specially pre- 
pared before being placed in imperial hands, 
for many of the characters in which it had 
been written, had become obsolete for general 
use on account of their having been used in 
the names of ruling sovereigns. 

It seems absurd to us that a character 
once used in an Emperor’s name must be 
looked upon as obsolete, or too sacred to be 
employed in Bible translation ; but it is well 
that the missionaries should know the 
etiquette of the rulers in whose lands they 
dwell, and give no needless offence. 

Happily Mr. Wang, the native scholar who 
gave to the Delegates’ Version its classical 
style and polish forty-eight years ago, still 
lives, and by the aid of other eminent Chinese 
scholars carried out the necessary formal re- 
vision. 

The book was printed at the Presby- 
terian Press in 
Shanghai from the 
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book, ‘‘ Complete New Testament,” was fixed’ 


on the left side of the cover in large letters 
of gold, and on the centre of the cover there 
was a gold plate with the inscription, ‘ Classic 
of Salvation for the World.” The back of 
the book was made of old gold plush. 

The volume was enclosed in an exquisite 
casket of solid silver, similar in design to 
the covers of the book, and lined with plush. 
The casket rested on a plush-covered box, 
in a teak-wood case; it was in dimension 
154 by 123 by 44 inches, and contained 104 
pounds of silver. The entire cost of book 
and casket was about 1200 dollars. 

The book had a special introduction, pre- 
pared by the venerable missionary of the 
London Society, the Rev. Dr. Muirhead, and 
translated into elegant Chinese by Mr. Wang. 
This introduction was written by hand, and 
we are told that ‘many skilled native calli- 
graphists competed for the honour of its 
transcription into the silver book.” 

Accompanying the gift there was a letter 
addressed to the Empress-Dowager by “the 
women of the Protestant Christian Church 
in China.” The document was prepared 
before the outbreak of the present deso- 
lating war, and spoke of the blessings of 
peace enjoyed in 
China, owing to 





largest type, and 
was admitted to 
be the most beauti- 
ful and _ perfect 
work ever issued 
from the press in 
China. Its dimen- 
sions were 13 by 
10 by 2 inches, and 
the border around 
each page was gold 
of artistic design. 
It was elegantly 
bound in_ silver 
boards, 44 lb. 
weight, made at 
Canton, and the 
exquisite workman- 
ship consisted of 
bamboo, the em- 
blem of peace, 
and birds, signify- 
ing messengers, in 








the “ great energy 
and wisdom” of 
the Empress- 
Dowager; but on 
the very day on 
which it was de- 
livered, Port Arthur 
was attacked by 
land and sea. 

Had the docu- 
ment and accom- 
panying gift arrived 
in the piping times 
of peace, it is not 
improbable __ that 
they might have 
been thrown aside, 
and neglected ; but 
with the empire 
staggering under 
thevictorious blows 
of a foreign foe, life, 
eveninthestagnant 











relief. 
The name of the 
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court of China, 
must have been 
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more real, and actualities more vivid, and 
sympathy more precious, than in ordinary 
times. 

A misadventure as to time turned out to 
the furtherance of the object in view. The 
birthday was on the 7th of November; but 
the gift and address did not reach Pekin till 
the 11th and could not be presented before the 
12th, when, in company with Queen Victoria’s 
presents, they reached her Imperial High- 
ness. Had they arrived on the 7th in com- 
pany with the bewildering accumulation of 
costly and glittering things from all parts of 
the empire, they might have remained un- 
noticed and unappreciated; but coming as 
they did simultaneously with mementoes 
from the great Queen of England, and when 
the Empress-Dowager had time to breathe 
after her birthday fatigues, they received 
immediate attention, not only from the lady 
to whom they were sent, but from the 
Emperor himself. 

As the Empress-Dowager was reading the 
Christian women’s gift on the day it was pre- 
sented, the Emperor wished to have a copy 
for himself. From the New Testament he 
learned that there was an Old Testament as 
well, and he desired to possess both. 
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By ten o’clock the eunuch Li hurried to the 
Bible Depét with an autograph memorandum 
from the Emperor himself containing the 
words, ‘‘One Old Testament and one New 
Testament,” and signed “Father of ten 
thousand years.” By two o’clock he re- 
turned the New Testament with pages turned 
down and imperfections marked, and re- 
ceived in return a more perfect copy. 
The Christian Scriptures are now in the 
most exalted hands in the palace, and those 
of Czsar’s household are also reading the 
divine book. 

What will the end be? The little Japan- 
ese barley-cake has tumbled into the tent of 
Cathay, and smitten it, and it has fallen. 
When the summing-up of large indemnity 
and lost territory has been accomplished, 
Chinese statesmen will have to face a more 
formidable question than any raised by the 
foreign foe. New ideas are stretching the 
old bottles of Confucian tradition, and the 
bottles will be rent. It is for us to join in 
work and prayer with the missionaries, that 
the new wine of a revived and reformed 
China may be put into new bottles, and that 
salvation and not destruction may be the 
destiny of the Empire. 
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By THE Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A. 


‘* Nil actum reputans, dum quid superesset agendum ” 


For some years now, Dr. 
Dale has been laid aside 
from all but a fragment of 
his great work. But still he 
was there—a great moral 
presence, a great spiritual power, radiating 
influence even when he had to give 
up activity, and felt by thousands though 
he was heard seldom, and seen but by an 
intimate few. The ark was in the camp, 
with its treasure of budding rod and holy 
law, its evergreen faith and its moral 
sway. 

When I say we have lost Dr. Dale, the 
we has a very wide sense. I must not say 





much of the loss to Birmingham. Unless 
John Bright might be reckoned a citizen of 
Birmingham (and Newman certainly was 
not), Dr. Dale was the greatest citizen 
that great city has had, when the quality 
and the extent of his influence are taken 
together. He was the finest type of that 
municipal Nonconformity which has been 
the interior salvation of political England, 
and may one day be found to have done 
more for her than her fleet. The aspect of 
Birmingham at his funeral reads like an 
account from early church history of the 
burial of some great city bishop. 

But the whole public life of this nation is 
not only the poorer for his loss, but dis- 
astrously the poorer. His was a kind of 
public influence of which there is not enough 
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promise for the days tocome. He had what 
Richard Baxter called ‘“‘a public mind.” 
His political faculty was as great as his 
ethical ; and on Christian ethics he was our 
great authority. The two things were but 
two sides of the same power. With this 
there were coupled an appetite for work, 
and a force and promptitude of sheer under- 
standing which alone would have made him 
a great lawyer ; and, taken with his public 
sympathies and lofty principles, they would 
have made him a great statesman had he 
listened to those who at one time would 
haye turned him to a political career. No 
one could say of him as was said of Roche- 
foucauld, that an accomplished moralist 
was made out of an incomplete man of 
action. I have often in private marvelled 
at the swift grasp with which he seized a 
case or a situation. His, too, were a breadth 
and ease of temper, schooled by familiarity 
with practical affairs into a fine sample of 
what is produced by the give and take of 
English public life. The pettiness and bitter- 
ness which are its seamy side were utterly 
absent and alien tohim. With the strongest 
convictions, and with principles of Church 
and of State which for him were rooted 
deep in the very nature of Godhead itself, 
he yet had the respect and honour of his 
worthiest opponents—and the more so, 
the greater they were. He had friends, 
admirers, and correspondents among the 
most notable of the land. He was a true 
representative of the class of Englishman 
which has done most to make public life 
freer, franker, and finer here than anywhere 
else in the world. Some of his very limita- 
tions made him but the truer as an English 
type. He had a firm belief in the value of 
the bourgeois virtues, especially for national 
stability and godliness—a belief, of course, 
closely associated with his rooted faith in 
our Congregational Independency, and _ his 
knowledge of England’s debt to it. And he 
had that intense belief in law, which at one 
period of his life almost imperilled in his 
theology the supremacy of grace, and which 
he found to-day in some quarters being 
replaced and lowered by faith in statutes 
and Acts of Parliament. 

Of his political work, however, others will 
speak who have been more closely associated 
with him in it. I can only allude to the 
magnificent and consistent service he ren- 
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dered to the cause of national education, by ° 


his firm grasp, both of the detail: and prin- 
ciple of the matter, by his public speeches, 
his semi-public work in the Commission, 
and his quieter work as a member of the 
Birmingham School Board. He used to 
repudiate with some vehemence the sugges- 
tion sometimes made that Evangelicalism 
had lost itself in other-worldliness, and had 
retired from social energies and public work. 
He would point, as I have already done, to 
the vast contributions made by devout and 
active Nonconformists during this century to 
political, and especially municipal, affairs. 
And he might well have pointed to his own 
career aS a most pregnant instance of the 
same thing. It is hardly fair to speak as if 
only to-day Christianity had wakened up to 
its social responsibilities, greatly as the form 
of them for us has changed, and the number 
of those who own them has increased. And 
there is another point that might be considered 
in this connection. He was once asked by 
a Roman Catholic priest, whom he had in 
great respect, when he was going to let 
public work rest, and begin to look after his 
soul. His reply was not only characteristic 
of him but an index of the whole difference 
between the two religious ideals. “I have 
given my soul to Christ to look after, and 
He can do it much better than I can.” He 
had indeed nothing of that tendency, which 
is common to both Catholicism and Goethean 
culture (both being esthetic religions), to 
“keep pottering at the pyramid of his own 
existence.” But there is a still greater 
difference between his ideal and that of those 
who have not based their public work 
on the great initial surrender, but hope to 
make a life of external altruism or publicism 
replace the more exacting self-committal to 
Christ. And it is matter for consideration, 
in many cases, how far the newer social 
energies urged on the Church are based on 
such a surrender at all, or on one so absolute 
and positive as his. 

It is the Church even more than the State 
that has lost in Dr. Dale’s death. With all 
his powers and possibilities he chose to remain 
a minister of the Gospel. He chose some- 
thing which may be thought, according to 
the thinker, either more or less than even 
moral leadership. He chose and strove to 
be a preacher of Christ. And he did right. 
He did more from his. pulpit than by all his 
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other energies. Only in one other position 
might he possibly have done more. In one 
of our ministerial seminaries he might not 
only have saved us from seminarism but, 
given the time,he might have changed the face 
of the Congregational ministry, and the pros- 
pects of the Congregational Churches. As it 
was he became a power and a light forthe whole 
of English-speaking Protestantism. As life 
went on he-became more and more devoted 
to his pulpit. I have felt in conversation 
that he sometimes regretted the amount of 
time and energy he had given to public affairs 
of more passing moment. He was a great 
ethical teacher and director of conscience ; 
but he has said to me that if he had his life 
over again he would be not perhapsless ethical, 
but even more evangelical. So deeply did 
the faith grow on him that the one morality 
was the faith and love of Christ, and the 
grace of the Cross. While some left theo- 
logy for public affairs and became more 
engrossed in them, Dr. Dale became less. 
This dated from considerably before his ill- 
ness in 1891. There can be no doubt of 
the answer he would have given to the 
question what it was that made his life strong, 
steady, catholic and wise. He would have 
said it was his theology, and especially the 
theology to which he chiefly gave himself— 
the theology of the Cross, and what was done 
objectively there. This theology had become 
fluid for him, not in the deliquescent sense 
which is true of so many, but in the sense 
that it was molten into the whole of his faith 
and piety. Mind and soul accorded well, 
and made one music. He drew it from the 
fountain head, where the same harmony 
obtains. Culture is the regaining of sim- 
plicity, and all his theological culture went 
to reproduce, in modern conditions, the 
first simplicity of the classic Christian age. 
His theological source was nobody’s system. 
It was apostolic, in the true succession. 
He went to the Bible on his own 
account, to the Bible and its direct re- 
sponse in religious experience. One would 
like to know how many cheap copies of 
Scripture he had cut to pieces in the pre- 
paration of his views on the various topics 
on which he wrote. Jt was a practice of 
his, and he must have ruined a great many 
Bibles in this way. If he wrote on the 
Spirit, say, he would re-read the Bible for the 
purpose, and seize every passage where the 
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Spirit was alluded to. After the Bible the 
great classics of the Church fed him. 
He was not much influenced by German 
theology. It seemed to lack soul, delicacy, 
and distinction for him. But he was per- 
fectly at home among the French Protestant 
theologians in particular; and he had made 
a special study of the great French Catholic 
preachers, like Lacordaire. One can trace 
in him the influence of the grand style 
which these Frenchmen carry so lightly, modi- 
fied in his case by his intensely English and 
sober mind. He was fond, in another way, 
of the leading French aphorists like Joubert, 
Vauvenargues, and even Chamfort, for their 
shrewd and delicate insight into human life ; 
and he made considerable use of them, in 
the substructure of his thought on those 
practical points he could handle so well. 
One of the greatest sources of his influence 
lay in his combination of English sobriety of 
judgment with an exaltation of faith and 
beauty of piety, which did more in him 
than brilliant imagination does in many 
another. 

His instincts were very positive and con- 
structive, so far as public expression went. 
His mind was open enough, and he was not 
unsympathetic with the developments of 
recent scholarship in so far as it was real 
scholarship, especially in the Old Testament. 
But he had a great dread of negative and 
destructive work in a public teacher of the 
Church. He believed that attack was a 
wrong and sterile method in the pulpit, or, 
indeed, in a minister’s work at all. And it 
may be remembered that all his written work 
was first pulpit work. Here I think he was 
right. Experience proves that you cannot 
do much in the pulpit, in the way of attack 
or destruction, without interesting the hearers 
much more in the negative than in the positive 
aspect of the case. Besides, the pulpit is 
there for another purpose. It is to utter and 
press Christ. It is not to preach like Christ, 
but to preach Christ. Christ could use a 
tone of denunciation in His preaching that 
no man, standing as a forgiven sinner, has a 
right to imitate. If we preach Christ home 
to people in His fulness, He will do the 
pulling down of what stands in His way. I 
am speaking chiefly of preaching, however, 
and not of writing in the strict and un- 
preached sense. 

It was a great part of his work in theology 
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not only to keep it truly apostolic, but to 
recall it from mere pietism on the one hand, 
and legalism on the other. He sought to 
recall it to that ethical spirit, which is not 
only one of the hopeful features of this age, 
but has its centre, source, consecration, and 
final authority in the cross, work, and person 
of Christ. He knew none but theological 
ethics—as indeed, in the last resort, there are 
no other ; just as for the Christian individual 
there is no other final authority but Christ, 
and Christina Church. The sentimentalism 
and the forensic aspect of theology were alike 
distasteful to him. Each was in a different 
sense rationalistic, however orthodox. There 
are theories of Atonement which bear more 
trace of the diplomatists who framed them, 
than of the apostles whose name consecrated 
them, and which import the mental habit of 
the day’s politics into religion in a very 
unhappy way. And I think he saw, in some 
of the newer and more socialistic develop- 
ments of religious thought, these dangers 
recurring in another form. He was afraid 
on the one hand that grace would be lost in 
mere charity, that salvation would become a 
thing of sympathy, that faith would become 
philanthropy. This would be a relapse into 
sentiment. I believe he was more concerned 
at the decay of the sense of sin in the Church 
than cheered by the growth of charity, which 
left us without a final and moral guarantee 
for the social future. And he was afraid on 
the other hand that the principles of Chris- 
tian truth should come to be identified with 
the mechanism of a Social State resting only 
on an ideal, abstract, and yet worldly basis. 
This would be relapsing into another 
form of that juristic Christianity which has 
already so misled men’s thoughts about the 
Christian Reconciliation. For him the Cross 
was the focus of the moral action and promise 
of the universe ; and while Christianity must 
be increasingly ethical, the standard, quality, 
and sanction of its ethics must not cease to 
be found in the great expression of God’s 
moral nature in Christ’s death, as not only 
felt but understood. There, and not merely 
in human convictions, needs, or sympathies, 
was the clue to social order, and the secret 
of social progress. Individuals might find 
their salvation in their devout response to 
the fact of the Cross; but no social Chris- 
tianity was possible, and no Church could go 
on to live, unless that fact were capable of 
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being understood in its intrinsic nature as . 


a social principle and act in Godhead itself. 

But Christianity was much more than an 
ethical system, impulse, or principle for him. 
It was a spiritual revelation. It was the gift 
of an ever-living and present person. Any- 
thing like ecstasy was foreign to his nature. 
This may have been his one unpauline trait. 
But he was too much of a mystic for all 
that to be a St. James. He was more 
deeply mystical than he was ethical or in- 
tellectual. Christ was for him not only a living 
Saviour, but a living presence, both with 
the soul and with the Church. He took 
this living presence of Christ in earnest. It 
was the foundation of his Church theory. 
Among us Congregationalists he represented 
a High Churchism which was distrusted by 
some who saw less deeply, or had been less 
thoroughly trained in the science of their 
faith. 

If Christ be in our Churches, they ought 
to have a far higher faith in themselves and 
their acts than they often possess. In many 
cases the faith of Christ’s guiding, proffering, 
and hallowing presence has become a mere 
part of our creed, and has ceased to be an 
article of active and living faith. Many of us 
have become absorbed in our necessary 
political and external activities, to the star- 
vation of practical faith in Christ’s real 
presence and help. That is one reason 
why some leave us to seek satisfaction in 
Anglicanism, for a deep religious instinct 
we do not always meet. It is a real ex- 
planation of much that causes anxiety in 
our position and prospects. Our religion 
has grown in cases bald and hard, and 
its fervour has become external where 
it has not become sentimental. Nor does 
it always know its own mind. It has 
become more full of protest against High 
Churchism than filled with the high spirit 
of the Church. And from this Dr. Dale 
might have saved us in great measure had 
he been granted another ten years of active 
work. For it was much on his mind. To 
this, I think, perhaps he would have turned 
from political and platform activity. Pos- 
sibly he would have done something to 
save us from the extreme anti-sacramental- 
ism which is our blind protest against 
Sacerdotalism, and one of the sources from 
which we feed Sacerdotalism. He realised 
that Christianity is a sacramental religion 
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when it is truly grasped as historic, that 
a non-sacramental Church cannot live, and 
that we can never withstand a false sacra- 
mental theory by surrendering the sacra- 
mental idea altogether, and emptying it 
to the bare commemorative Zwinglianism, 
which is, in the present state of our 
theology, perhaps our ruling tone. Mys- 
ticism is safe while it keeps as close to 
historic fact as it did with Dr. Dale, while 
it is as apostolic, as ethical, as centred in 
redemptive work and sin’s forgiveness as for 
him it always was. It is only in the Cross 
that the ethical and the mystical are quite re- 
conciled. And one of the great regrets I have 
in his departure is that he did not live to add 
a chapter to his greatest book, carrying the 
discussion still more deeply into the ethical 
region than he has done, and following up 
lines which the question has pursued else- 
where. He said to me once, “Christ has 
taken the responsibility of my sins.” It 
was a bold word, and a vital for him, and 
it contains much more than a chapter of a 
book. But it puts the case in a way which 
his book does not deal with, and nothing 
could be a more valuable contribution to 
religious thought and even experience than 
the essay he could have written on the 
moral possibilities and impossibilities in- 
volved in a phrase so great in itself and 
so central to his own habitual faith. Only 
one who has felt like him the overwhelming 
truth of such a phrase has the right to ven- 
ture on its preciser limitation. 

Dr. Dale belonged to all the Churches, 
but the greatest loss of all falls on Non- 
conformity. As a Nonconformist his posi- 
tion was unique, were it only by the fact 
that his book on the Atonement is the text- 
book in use in the Anglican schools of 
divinity. This is but one symptom of the 
respect in which he was held by the best of 
those whose ecclesiastical position he so 
firmly opposed. The recent tribute of Dr. 
Kennion, the new Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
will be in the minds of some. And it is all 
explained by the fact that he made thinking 
churchmen feel that he really started with 
them from a common reverence, that he held 
a common theological principle and cherished 
it in a great reasonableness, and that he 
opposed them on grounds which in their 
nature they recognised as worthy of the 
issue, while his knowledge of them was well 
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adequate to the case. It must be repeated 
that his position as a Nonconformist was 
both persuasive and unshakable because it 
was theological. We should make up our 
minds once for all that there is no other 
invincible basis for Nonconformity but the 
theological. It is not at all a question of 
political expediency or of historic antiquity. 
The matter is not touched when even a 
premier says the State has a right to patron- 
ise and endow any Church it may think 
expedient. The question is only touched 
when the Church has és say in the matter. 
And its say whether it will be patronised 
or not depends entirely on _ theological 
principles, upon the mind and will of Christ, 
as expressed in the soul and principle of the 
New Testament. Dr. Dale was a great 
Nonconformist, not so much on the political 
as on the religious side. A friend has called 
him the Tribune of Independency. I am 
not sure that the expression is quite accurate. 
It is too purely political in its spirit for the 
spring of his action or the soul of his 
creed. 

But it is we Independents that have lost 
most inhim. Even in his retirement I have 
said he was a great power. He was there; 
he was a spiritual possession and ideal. 
But in his vigour he was much more. With 
him almost the last of the great old chiefs 
has gone. We have new times, new needs 
he could not meet, and new men. But we 
are poor in much that we deeply need, and 
that we had in the group which broke with 
the deaths of Dr. Hannay and Dr. Allon, 
and is now all but gone. We have Dr. 
Rogers still. But we want the counsel of 
these lost leaders more than aught else. 
They were men in whose wisdom there was 
not haste, in whose sympathy there was no 
stridency, in whose judgments there was no 
bitterness, whose honour was careless of 
popularity; who were not impatient, be- 
cause they were mighty in the Scriptures 
and deep in faith ; whose sagacity was trained 
on faith; and who held the questions of 
faith to be the questions which had in them 
the solution of all else. In Dr. Dale we 
had one who was able to lift our position 
from the level of an opponent’s tolerance to 
the height of those principles that rule the 
world from around the throne of God. 
There are great and good men, dear friends 
of his own, who refuse to call us a Church, 
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and describe us simply as an order. Such 
people cannot be without misgiving in pre- 
sence of a faith and life like that which has 
left us. And such a profound grounding of 
our position as his cannot be without its 
effect, even on the amused and ill-informed 
patience with which the conventional Eng- 
lishman views what he deems our casual and 
sporadic existence. 

We have lost, besides a great leader and 





teacher, a great preacher of the massive, lucid, 
royal, ecumenical sort, whose audience, if it was 
to match the movement of his mind, must 
be selected from the world, and not from a 
locality, and by the help of print, for it was 
beyond the range of speech. He had a 
singular faculty for keeping near to the 
experience and intelligence of a congregation 
while moving in the loftiest regions of Chris- 
tian faith andtruth. He could stand, like the 
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Great Angel, with one foot on the infinite 
sea of truth, and the other on the familiar 
shore of finite need and faith. Some 
preachers convey the impression that they 
bring most they say fo Scripture. Others 
(and they impress us most and longest) make 
us feel chiefly what they bring out of it. In 
this class Dr. Dale was a master. His style, 
too, was like himself—perfectly clear, effective, 
firm, and full of substance. It was like an 
eighteenth-century style with a genial current 


in its soul. He was better than brilliant, 
he was luminous. If he did not sparkle he 
shone. 


We have lost a powerful personality, an 
indefatigable worker, a captain of sacred 
industry, and a master of church business 
and method. But, what is more, we have 
lost a true saint, one of those characters in 
the history of the Church whose force was 
more than matched by their consecration, and 
whose power was schooled and perfected in 
the much decayed grace of great humility. 
All who had any near knowledge of him 
knew his geniality ; all who had his intimacy 
knew and felt his beautiful humility, his 
frank, unstudied, cheerful humility. His 
mind was as sweet as large. I do not speak 
of natural sweetness, which is a gift rather 
than a grace. I speak of his Christian 
humility; the fruit of grace, the native 
utterance of a soul that dwelt more with 
Christ than with any, and had learned to 
find and know itself there. It was natural 
to Dr. Dale not to be self-conscious. He 
was too healthy in mind and body for that ; 
too full of work and interests. And it was 
natural to him to be generous in his estimate 
of others. But all this was crowned and 
finished by the great Christian humility 
which is so rare, and is so impossible to any 
but those who have lost their sin, and found 
themselves in the wonder, the greatness, the 
grace, and not merely the compassion of the 
Cross of Christ. There was a simplicity of 
the great sort about him which is too easily 
simulated by the simplicity which is only of 
the thin sort. Few things have done me so 
much good as his brief prayers in family 
worship. Their homeliness was not mere 
domesticity, but the utterance of a soul 
always at home with Christ, to whom the 
phrases of the Pauline ethic had become the 
natural translation of the like common faith. 


It was a faith radiant, broad, unforced, 
XXIV—24 
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equally free from the extravagant, the 
hectic, or the banal. In his heart were 
highways. He never failed to see clearly 
and tread firmly the great trunk lines of 
Christian faith and providence. His was 
not a nature to be much troubled with 
shifting shadows, crosslights, and mor- 
bid muances in the conduct of life. He 
had, in the Cross, left the Weltschmerts far 
behind him. He had fully passed from the 
seventh to the eighth of Romans, and knew 
what it meant as a habitual possession. He 
had not the intuition of genius. He did not 
think in flashes but in process, from a 
cautious base of fact. But he had the intui- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, and the sagacity of 
Christian righteousness. He was less of a 
seer than a saint, but one that lived, un- 
cloistered, in Christian light and air. His 
piety was of the masculine type. His very 
tenderness was the moral tenderness which 
takes shape in patience, rather than the 
natural which issues in softness. Subtlety, 
fancy, pathos were not his strength—if by 
themselves they be strength at all. Humour 
he had, satiric at times, but never acrid 
—and never, never smart. Repose was not 
much in his nature. But profound and 
broad faith, cheery action, generous conflict, 
wholesome, strenuous joy were his. For two 
centuries none among us has so realised 
the large New Testament ideal of faith, 
knowledge, labour and joy in the Lord. 

He has left us a great legacy both in the 
work he did and the memory of what he 


was. I have written not an estimate but a 
tribute. The time for an estimate is not 
now. I have had much to say about our 
loss, But every sense of loss must become 


a giving of thanks. He was a great gift to 
us. We havehad him, and we are not clean 
parted. He will minister to us yet, as to all 
our Churches he has long been ministering, 
by his books. The veil which has fallen 
between him and us has risen from between 
him and God. He has finished his course. 
We think we needed him now as much as 
ever, and that his course has been cut short. 
But we are sent here chiefly neither to do 
this, nor to say that, nor to devise that other 
thing, nor to leave that monument behind, 
but to glorify, and to obey unto faith and 
unto death. That he had well learned and 
gladly taught. He was ripe enough to go. 
It is only we who are not ripe to be left. 
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V.—EVERY SEVERAL GATE WAS OF ONE PEARL. 


*\HE beatitudes have been 
/ likened to a _ string of 
pearls. The comparison 


is just; for each beatitude 
like each pearl has its 
own special and peculiar 





beauty. 

I. The first pearl on the string is—Blessed 
are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom 
of God. We have dwelt upon this beatitude at 
some length. It was needful ; for on the true 
understanding of this benediction much de- 


pends. It is our Lord’s first blessing. This 
He sets forth before all others as the lead- 
ing benediction of His kingdom. The tem- 
per of soul expressed by the words “ poor in 
spirits” is indispensable. Without it there 
is no possession of the heavenly kingdom. 
Without it any quantity of earthly things 
may be ours—acres of land, houses full of 
silver and gold, the decorations of worldly 
honour and the plaudits of men, but not 
one rood of territory in the divine kingdom. 
But he who is poor in spirit, though he may 
own no whit of the earthly possessions, yet 
owns, not one rood only of heaven, but the 
whole of that kingdom. There is no spot 
in the divine realm which is not his who is 
poor in spirit. He claims nothing as his 
own, and therefore all things are his. He 
has ceased from self. He lives by love and 
for love ; and so all earth and heaven and all 
deep places are his. ‘“ Pauper est,” says 
Bengel sweetly, “qui non habet dicere, hoc 
meum est.” He is poor who has it not in 
his power to say, This is mine. He depends 
upon another—that is, God. He is poor 
who looks to God for all and claims 
nothing as his own, save the right to serve 
others by love. 

The spirit of this first blessing lives in all 
the beatitudes. The disposition which is 
needful for the possession of the kingdom of 
God is needful for the inheritance of all the 
blessings of that kingdom. The first beati- 
tude is the portal to all the rest. 


II. Blessed are the meek; for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

The verses should be inverted. The bene- 
diction of the meek should follow imme- 
diately on the blessing of the poor in spirit. 
And this because the two dispositions are so 
allied that one may be said to grow out of 
the other. The meekness which is blessed 
is the offspring of poverty of spirit. It is the 
next rung of the Christian ladder. The poor 
in spirit may step onward to meekness, which 
none can reach save those who are already 
poor in spirit. And as the dispositions are 
allied to one another, so also the blessings 
which wait upon them are related. The 
possession of the poor in spirit is the king- 
dom of heaven. The inheritance of the 
meek is the earth. 

Who then are the meek, who thus shall 
inherit the earth? Here we must beware, as 
in the case of the previous beatitude, of 
degrading or perverting the meaning of the 
word meekness. It is a disposition which 
Christ singles out as a blessed and happy 
one, and which He declares to be full of a 
singular mightiness, so great and forceful in 
its nature that it will in the end inherit the 
earth. 

And first let us note that it is not to be 
mistaken for weakness, any more than 
poverty of spirit is to be identified with 
mean-spiritedness. The two beatitudes of 
poverty of spirit and meekness are linked 
together; but the first looks out towards 
heaven: the second by comparison has its 
glance towards the earth. The poverty of 
spirit implies that upward look which is the 
impulse of one who has first looked within 
and found how empty and barren he is in 
himself, who has found that all is from above, 
and who, ceasing from self, longs to be filled 
with the fulness of God. Meekness looks 
out upon the earth with large and God-filled 
soul, and moves forward to the conquest of 
the earth with the patient, strong, self- 
restrained spirit of one who has learned that 
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all is of God, and that to Him belong the 
earth and the sea and all deep’ places, and 
who therefore endures with gentleness and 
patience the buffets of the world; as the 
sailor meets the lashing of the waves, when 
he knows that his vessel is strong, his pilot 
skilful, and his entry into port certain. In 
poverty of spirit we have the upward glance 
of the soul which has found all in God and 
nothing in self. In meekness we have the 
glance of the same soul towards the world 
when it has taken another step and is advanc- 
ing towards earth as its sphere of duty, in the 
strength of God. 

And this is the spirit which possesses the 
earth. Meekness, as far as it implies a 
glorious sovereignty over self, is a victorious 
quality ; for it is the staying power which 
means patience and endurance, and is assured 
of the spoil which belongs to those who can 
wait. The truth of this will become more 
apparent from day to day, for it is even now 
being brought home to men that the true in- 
heritance of the earth does not consist in those 
material conquests which dazzled the ambi- 
tions of worldly heroes, but in the mastery of 
those laws and principles by which all things 
are governed. He who knows a law of 
nature and can apply it has a truer inherit- 
ance in the earth than he who has won a 
battle and annexed a territory. And he 
whose life is animated by the Spirit of God 
has a nobler inheritance than either. 

III. Blessed are they that mourn ; for they 
shall be comforted. 

And this after all is the most wonderful of 
beatitudes ; for here is a most strange para- 
dox, that there should be happiness in that 
which denies all happiness, and blessing in 
mourning. And yet there is no truer beati- 
tude than this. For we may view the world 
as the world of sin, wherein many, vanquished 
by passion and temptation, have fallen into 
strengthlessness and despair ; or we may see 
it as a world wherein men are moving forward 
from epoch to epoch, to an ever higher and 
yet higher goal. And in whichever way we 
look at the world we shall see the benedic- 
tion of sorrow. For if the world be the 
world of men who fall because of sin, he 
cannot have a blessed or happy heart who 
mourns not over what he sees and what he 
feels ; and if the world be the place wherein 
loftier heights beckon us to climb ever up- 
ward, he cannot be blessed who is content 
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where he is and knows no mourning for the 
heights which he has failed to win. In the 
one case, inability to mourn shows lack of 
sympathy: in the other, it shows an ignomi- 
nious contentment, and lack of that ideal 
which teaches us our shortcomings and spurs 
us to fresh endeavour. In both cases it 
argues a lack of self-knowledge, and is 
therefore a lack of unhappiness which is 
most unhappy. 

And the saying has a message for the 
distressed and troubled. It is not only the 
sympathetic mourner for the sorrows and sins 
of the world, nor the ardent soul striving to 
reach loftier attitudes of virtue, who are 
remembered in this beatitude. It spreads the 
skirts of its blessing wider, even over those 
who are in any trouble, need, sickness, or 
adversity. To such tMere is a message. 
These contrarieties of life are not meaning- 
less or valueless. They are part of the dis- 
cipline and education of life: they bring 
forth hereafter the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness to those who are exercised thereby 
(Heb. xii. 11): theyenabletheafflicted to make 
manifest the higher works of God in the tri- 
umph of patience and sweetness in the midst 
of trouble (John ix. 3). 

And if in no other way there were comfort 
in trial, yet there is in this (and it is emi- 
nently a Christian aspect of sorrow) that we 
gather an experience which makes us skilful 
and tender in ministering to others when in 
sorrow. There are few nobler sayings than 
that of the Apostle, when he taught this truth 
to the Corinthians (2 Cor. i. 3, 4) and told 
them of the God of comfort, who comforteth 
us in all our tribulation, that we may be able 
to comfort them which are in any trouble by 
the comfort wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God. Thus does St. Paul speak of 
that solidarity of love which through the 
instrumentality of sorrow binds man to man 
by binding man to God. Nor need we be 
surprised who know that the Man of sorrows 
is the Prince of comfort and of peace. So 
sure and certain is the beatitude—Blessed 
are they that mourn ; for they shall be com- 
forted. 

IV. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; for they shall be filled. 

This beatitude adds a sense of vigour to 
those which have gone before, and in so 
doing prepares us for the more active beati- 
tude which follows ; for though lowliness of 
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mind, meek patience, and deep sorrowfulness 
are blessings inasmuch as they indicate a 
spirit not dead but alive, yet they suggest 
qualities which are somewhat negative in 
character, were there not added to them the 
strong, vigorous, passionate longing for some 
real positive force like righteousness. And 
this strong desire Christ expresses by the 
images of hunger and thirst. In this He uses 
images which were familiar to those who read 
the Old Testament. The Psalmist had 
described his desire after God as a great and 
unsatisfied thirst—*My soul thirsteth for 
Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee in a dry and 
thirsty land where no water is” (Ps. Ixiii. 1). 
‘“‘ As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after Thee, O God. My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God.” 
And almost as if in answer to this great cry 
of thirst the great prophet proclaims the freely 
given water (Ps. xlii.1, 2). “Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money ; come ye, buy, and eat ; 
yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price” (Is. lv. 1). The image 
expresses the truth that there is something 
which the soul of man feels to be necessary 
to its very life. He must eat of the tree which 
can give him life (Gen. iii. 22-24). Thereisa 
divine food which is essential to the human 
life. Itis the sense that food and drink are 
needful for existence which gives such acute- 
ness to hunger and thirst. How happy, says 
Jesus Christ, are they who have found that 
righteousness is indispensable to their life. 
Happy, indeed! for it is a tremendous dis- 
covery, and it is by no means a world-wide 
one. The saddest, maddest spectacle of the 
world’s sorrow is this—that thousands upon 
thousands do not feel that righteousness is 
necessary to their life. They have a vague 
idea that they ought to be good and some 
transient wishes that they might be so; but 
these thin and spasmodic emotions are very 
far removed from the state of soul which feels 
that it must have righteousness with the same 
intensity that a starving man feels that he 
must have food. The weak and passing 
wishes after goodness lead to no determined 
effort. The passion for what is felt to be 
necessary will spare no effort and take no 
denial. Itis urged onwards by that necessity 
which is the spur to vigour as well as the 
mother of invention. Here the attitude, 
then, is very different to that of the meek 
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and waiting soul. Here is the spirit of that 
violence which taketh the kingdom of God 
by force (Matt. xi. 12). Here is the spirit 
of the glorious wrestler who cries, “I will 
not let thee go except thou bless me” (Gen. 
Xxxii. 26). 

Without righteousness there is no satisfac- 
tion for moral beings ; and the righteousness 
which can satisfy is not a righteousness before 
man, or a righteousness which reaches to the 
level of society’s expectations. The righteous- 
ness hungered for must be a real and true 
righteousness, even a righteousness of the soul 
itself. 

The food must be divine which each new- 
born soul desires. It is true, real inward 
righteousness—a _ righteousness exceeding 
that of Scribes and Pharisees—which the 
spirit requires. To be offered anything else 
is to ask bread and to be given a stone. 

And what is the reward? Those so 
hungering and thirsting shall be filled. With 
what? With the happiness of Messiah’s 
kingdom? With the splendours and autho- 
rities of heaven? No; but with that which 
they have desired. They hungered for 
righteousness—with righteousness shall they 
be filled. They thirsted for righteousness— 
with the gift of righteousness shall they be 
satisfied. They shall be that which they 
desired to be. They shall be righteous. 
They shall be called, ‘Trees of righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord” (Is. Ixi. 3). They 
shall be covered with the robe of righteous- 
ness—not a fictitious, but a real righteous- 
ness (Is. lxi. 10); for they will wake up 
after God’s likeness and be satisfied with it 
(Ps. xvii. 15).. Here and now they grow 
from strength to strength amid many diffi- 
culties and with much falling. The future is 
dark. ‘They know not what they shall be;” 
but the future blessedness for which they 
hunger is certain ; “for they. shall be like 
Him, for they shall see Him as He is” 
(x John, iii. 2). 

V. Blessed are the merciful; for they shalt 
obtain mercy. 

It has sometimes been objected that the 
Christian ideal is too negative. It applauds 
the virtues of resignation, meekness, and 
passive endurance ; but it has little to say of 
the more sturdy and active virtues. It lacks 
virility. ‘The charge is not true, though 
some facts may make it seem true to certain 
minds It is a fact that Jesus Christ dis- 
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couraged violence and roughness, and any- 
thing approaching to arrogant self-assertion. 
Strength was to be used, but chivalrously, 
not rudely, with a noble self-mastery and a 
wise thoughtfulness for others, and in no way 
selfishly. And men have been ready to 
admit this principle ever since the time when 
they began to aspire to be gentlemen. Yetno 
one thinks that in being a gentleman, a man 
loses anything of his virility or proper man- 
hood. It is rather felt that in sweet courtesy 
and easy self-restraint, manhood is becoming 
more truly manly, it being no part of manli- 
ness to be the slave of the impulses of pride 
or passion, or petulance or greed. It follows 
that in placing lowliness, meekness and 
gentleness before men, Christ did not lower 
the dignity of man, but raised it to a higher 
level. But neither did our Lord so raise 
and refine it that the vigorous forces of 
manhood were lost sight of. He does not 
inculcate passive virtues only. Human 
happiness could not be so found, for man’s 
nature is active. His bliss is only found in 
being up and doing. The limit of this 
vigour was given in the last beatitude. The 
hunger and thirst for righteousness must 
prompt to earnest action. But it is in the 
present beatitude that the active virtues are 
first completely and definitely expressed. 
Happiness is found in mercy ; and Mercy, 
once she looks out upon the world, finds 
ceaseless employment. She may be ever 
working ; for deeds of mercy may be daily, 
hourly, continuously done. 

And here let it be noted that the virtues 
which bring happiness take on a most divine 
hue. The earlier beatitudes are in a sense, 
as Keim describes them, virtues of sorrow. We 
feel that the touch of human weakness and 
frailty is more or less upon them. But in being 
merciful, men rise above themselves, and 
become most divine indeed, being then most 
like to Him whose tender mercy is over all 
His works. Then, too, they rise above the 
level of a mere earthly wisdom : they live in 
the atmosphere of that wisdom from above, 
one of whose characteristics it is to be full 
of mercy, and that of an active sort, for it is 
also full of good works (James iii. 17). 

But the reminder that we are but men, 
remains in the beatitude, notwithstanding the 
height of heavenly bliss to which it lifts us ; 
for the blessing which waits upon the merci- 
ful, calls back the remembrance of our frailty 
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and of our falls, and promises that mercy 
which the very best of us must stand in 
need of; for the promise to the merciful 
is, “they shall obtain mercy.” Thus sweetly 
and wisely does our Lord lift us to 
heaven, and lower us to earth, that we may 
know ourselves even when we know God, 
and in knowing God, know both what He 
would have us do and what He will do for 
us. ‘Mercy, misericordia,” says Ruskin, 
*does not in the least mean forgiveness of 
sins, but pity of sorrows.” And this indeed 
is true; but yet, seeing there is no sorrow 
like the sorrow which the sense of sin brings, 
it is the divine pity for such sorrow which 
brings the forgiveness of sins ; but even this 
(so we are taught) would never come to the 
man of merciless heart. He who had no 
pity for his fellow-servant, should look for no 
pity from his lord (Matt. xxv. 41-46) ; for 
the divine mercy cannot have entered his 
heart who shuts up his heart against his 
brother’s need (1 John iii. 2). It is the 
mercy of God which inspires our merciful- 
ness. It is the story of the mirror and the 
light again. It is through the light on the 
mirror that we know that there is light else- 
where ; and it is because the light shines 
that the mirror can reflect the light. Our 
mercifulness but reflects God’s mercy, and 
our mercifulness is the assurance that there 
is mercy with God. We know His mercy 
through our own, because our own is but the 
shadow of His. So—Blessed are the merci- 
ful ; for they shall obtain mercy. 

VI. Blessed are the poor in heart ; for they 
shall see God. 

In this beatitude, as in all His teaching, 
our Lord does more than merely promise a 
specific blessing to a specific virtue. He 
affirms a principle of the spiritual kingdom. 
The principle is the never-to-be-forgotten 
one, that our powers of perception are 
narrowed or enlarged by our moral con- 
dition. This is no new principle; for it 
belongs to the eternal order of God. Neither 
is it a newly stated principle, for it had been 
enunciated in Old Testament times. The 
writer of the soth Psalm glanced at this 
truth when he showed that God wanted no 
sacrifice but that of thanksgiving, and no 
honour but that of a true life, and declared 
that to such the revelation of God would be 
made known. “To him that ordereth his con- 
versation aright will I show the salvation 
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of God” (Ps. 1. 23). A similar thought 
was in the words of David, “ With the pure 
thou shalt be pure” (2 Sam. xxii. 27; of. 
Ps. xviii. 26). It is found again with a 
difference in Is. Ixvi. 2: “To this man 
will I look, even to him that is poor and of a 
contrite spirit.” All these passages are 
united by the common principle that the 
vision of God to the soul is conditioned 
by the state of the heart. It is this 
which Christ once more affirms. The heart 
must be pure. The foolish heart is darkened 
(Rom. i. 21). The single-minded has light 
(Matt. vi. 22). A pure heart penetrateth 
heaven and hell,” said the author of the 
“ Imitation.” 

The blessing is, They shall see God. No 
doubt in the hereafter, when the disciplining 
work of God is completed, and when we are 
like Him, we shall see Him as He is; but 
even here and now, insight is the portion of 
the pure in heart. For the jaded sensualist 
sees nothing of the beauty which is open to 
other and purer eyes. ‘ The luxurious soul,” 
said St. Chrysostom, “is unable to hear or 
see anything.” On the other hand, it has 
been well said of the pure in heart: “ Isti 
sunt pre ceteris capaces cognitionis Dei, ut 
enim oculo tenebre, ita cordi peccatorum 
sordes officiunt quoad visionem Dei.” Such 
are more than others fit for the knowledge 
of God ; for as darkness hinders the eye, so 
doth the filth of sins hinder the heart in the 
vision of God. God’s judgments are to the 
soul immersed in sin, as the Psalmist said, 
far above out of his sight (Ps. x. 5). 
But to the pure, the ways of the Lord are 
right, the laws of the Lord are good. And 
the hill of the Lord on whose summit all 
light shines, is no inaccessible height. Who 
shall ascend the hill of the Lord? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart (Ps. 
xxiv. 3, 4). As the full vision of God 
belongs hereafter to the pure in heart ; for 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord 
(Heb. xii. 14) ; so in the present, for such 
the way of life below is happier, for such 
gain glimpses of His love, and read tokens of 
His presence unnoted of other men. They 
know that fuller disclosures of His character 
await them. So blessed in fruition and in hope 
are the pure in heart, who in a sense now see, 
and hereafter shall more fully see, God. 

VII. Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they 
shall be called the children of God. 
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The next feature of those who belong to 


the blessed kingdom of God is that they are 


peacemaking. Some have taken the word 
peacemakers as though it meant simply 
men of a peaceable disposition. It is quite 
true that this peaceable temper will almost 
certainly belong to the peacemaker. We 
may almost say that such a temper is indis- 
pensable for successful peacemaking, and we 
might almost say that Christ takes this for 
granted, since He has just said that the pure 
in heart shall see God; and this inward 
purity with its accompanying blessing of the 
near realisation of God’s presence can hardly 
fail to promote that inward moral harmony 
and calm disposition which create the 
peaceable spirit. But to limit the thought of 
Christ to this inner peacefulness is to miss 
much of the meaning and fulness of the 
beatitude. It must be kept in mind, more- 
over, that in the second portion of the 
beatitudes we pass into the active and posi- 
tive spheres of heavenly blessing. The 
earlier beatitudes are more negative in 
character. After the central one (Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness) we pass into the region of activity. 
We see the outstretched hand of active 
mercy: we hear the revelation of the Divine 
Presence, which only the pure-hearted can 
disclose ; and in our present beatitude we 
see the active force of those who do not 
simply enjoy peace, but seek in every pos- 
sible form to promote peace. Those whom 
Christ declares to be blessed are those who, 
being themselves at peace, seek to make 
peace everywhere and at all times. They 
will strive to make men of one mind in a 
house. They will seek to make them realise 
the brotherhood of man. They will promote 
peace wherever there has been quarrel or 
dissension. They will be mindful not to let 
the sun go down upon their wrath (Eph. 
iv. 26). They will seek to reconcile the 
offended, to do good to their enemies (Rom. 
xii. 20; Matt. v. 44), to make peace between 
foes, to bring all men into peace with one 
another and with God. 

But their reward is sure, and it is high. 
They shall be called the sons of God ; and 
this because they show in deed the spirit 
of their Father, who is the God of peace 
(Rom. xvi. 20), and because they follow the 
example of their Master, who as Son of God 
was also Prince of Peace (Is. ix. 6), and 
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made peace and proclaimed peace on earth 
(Col. i. 20 ; Eph. ii. 14; Luke ii. 14). The 
name given to them will be no empty name, 
no idle and ostentatious apotheosis. It will 
be the name given to those who are called 
sons of God, because their spirit and life 
reveal that they are sons of God. The 
world will take knowledge of them, and re- 
cognise what they truly are. And this is no 
small thing, that a man should so live that 
the world, though perchance persecuting 
him, and saying all manner of evil against 
him, should nevertheless acknowledge that 
the life he lived had in it something of 
heaven, and should confess that he was on 
the earth like a son of God. To have so 
wrought upon the heart and conscience of 
mankind is not to have lived in vain, and 
is to be happy indeed. And such is the 
happiness of this beatitude—Blessed are 
the peacemakers ; for they shall be called 
the sons of God. 

VIII. Blessed are they that are persecuted 
Jor righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The previous beatitudes were pronounced 
to belong to a certain dispensation or char- 
acter. This pronounces a blessing on those 
whose character endures in the time of test- 
ing. It is blessed to have a certain character, 
but the reality of the blessing, and of the 
character, is brought out in the time of trial. 
Thus, this eighth beatitude sets the seal upon 
the seven which precede. It is not a dis- 
tinct beatitude, as it were; it adds to the 
others no new inward quality. It only says 
blessed are they who, possessing the love of 
righteousness, can stand the ordeal which 
tests reality. The inward love of righteous- 
ness is assumed. It is not persecution 
which makes a saint. It is the love of 
righteousness which transforms the sufferer 
into the saintly sufferer. And here it is to 
be noted that it is the love of righteousness 
which, in Christ’s view, is the indispensable 
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condition of the beatitude. It is righteous- 
ness, neither more nor less than living and 
active righteousness, which our Lord has in 
view. 

Blessed are they that are persecuted for 
the sake of justice (propter justitiam—Old 
Version—justitie causd—Beza). To win 
this blessing, then, it is needful that a man 
should hunger and thirst for righteousness. 
He must see that the cause of right can 
never be advanced by ways that are not 
right. The kingdom of heaven can never 
be won by the man who seeks to establish 
it by the violation of the laws of that 
kingdom. Theirs is the kingdom of heaven 
is the promise to those who hold fast their 
righteousness in spite of every opposition, 
and who can cling loyally to the laws of 
God, even when the professed servants of 
God cast them out as evil and pronounce 
them heretic. 

Theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Not 
often, indeed, have such men won the king- 
dom of earth. The recognition of the wide 
application of the law of righteousness is 
rare. Few can do justice toward those who 
differ from them. The weight of the ruling 
opinion presses hard upon the man who 
declares for righteousness against privilege 
and against accepted maxims. But there are 
glimpses of heaven for the courageous souls 
who have followed righteousness at all 
hazards. “I separate thee from God’s 
Church on earth,” shouted the persecutors of 
Savanarola. “But not from the Church in 
heaven,” answered the lonely hero. Theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Can we not 
see that it must be so? The follower of 
righteousness has grasped the laws of the 
kingdom. He who lives under the laws of 
any realm has gone far towards enjoying 
its blessings. He who has suffered rather 
than renounce the righteous order of 


God’s kingdom, has already tasted of its 
glory. 





























GENERAL VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 


By THE Very Rev. G. D. BOYLE, M.A., DEAN oF SALISBURY 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDER ANSTED 


SECOND PAPER 


« HERE was the ceaseless supplica- 
tion for grace, the perpetual 
intercession, the endless praise— 
unbroken yet ever new—like 

nature herself, with daily, varying, never- 

changing majesty.” Such is the present 

Archbishop of Canterbury’s description of 

what a cathedral was intended to be. In 

the interesting annals of the cathedral of 

Salisbury, there is a full confirmation of 

what was intended by the original founders 

of the cathedral to be the governing motive 
of the great foundation. The statutes tell 
their own tale. Before the Reformation, 
there were two kinds of cathedrals—cathe- 
drals of secular canons, and conventual 
cathedrals. The cathedral of Salisbury was 
an establishment of secular canons. The 
canons were not recluses, they were some- 
times married, and the intention was that 
they should be really occupied with the 
care, religious and social, of all their neigh- 
bours. They had a common property for 


their support, and separate estates were in 
time assigned to them. The bishop, who 
was their head, had his own prebend and 
estates. It is not easy to say when the 
departure from the original idea of a 
common property took place; but some 
hundred years after the death of Osmund 
the system was in full order, and the 
ground plan, if it may be so called, of the 
constitution was laid out. The great 
church was intended to be a centre of 
work and light. Indeed, it may be said 
that the founder’s idea was, not only to 
have a noble church for worship, but to 
have a home also for men who should go 
through the diocese, teaching, preaching, 
and promoting the welfare of the com- 
munity. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century there were fifty-three canons. At 
the head of the body were four persons— 
the Dean, who was called “immediate 
ordinary,” and who had general control; 
the Precentor, who had the service and 
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care of the choristers in his charge; the 
Chancellor, who was bound to deliver 
lectures in theology; and the Treasurer, 
who had the care of all the ornaments 
and vestments of the church. The late 
Dean Hook, in his Life of St. Edmund of 
Canterbury, has clearly described the duties 
of the Treasurer. One leading feature in 
some of the old cathedral statutes is their 
moderation. and good sense. The work 
of the canons was prescribed, and it is 
evident that the three. requisites, ‘ preach- 
ing, the pattern of a holy 


efficient, there has arisen a more intelligent 
appreciation of the liberty, under the con- 
trol of law, which was a distinctive feature 
of the constitution of the cathedral of 
Salisbury. There is nothing in Church 
history so sad as the contrast between the 
original ideal of life and work, and the im- 
perfect and feeble copy of degenerate days. 
One very interesting feature of the annals of 
Salisbury must be mentioned. Lay bene- 
factors were admitted into brotherhood. 
In 1388, the Duke of Lancaster and his 





conversation, and the de- 
votion of single-hearted 
prayer,” so well described 
by Robert Grosteste, 
originally a canon of 
Sarum, was intended to 
be the ideal of a canon’s 
work in life. The canons 
were intended also to 
act as the special advisers 
of the bishop. 

There was a spiritual 
court for the correction 
of offences, and the re- 
cords of the see give 
clear and distinct evi- 
dence of the desire of 
the authorities to make 
the work of the Consis- 
tory Court really effective. 
Unfortunately, at a very 
early period of the history 
of the cathedral, abuses 
crept in. Jealousy arose 
as to the rights and 
privileges of the authori- 
ties, discipline was re- 
laxed, and there are traces 
of grave neglect on the 
part of canons, who pre- 
ferred to live at ease on 
their own property in- 
stead of carrying out the 
grand ideal of Osmund. 
The authority of the 
bishop over his cathedral 
was unduly lessened, and 
the old constitutional rule 
as to the bishop’s court 
was abandoned. Fortu- 
nately, with the desire to 
make the cathedral more 
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THE GREAT TRANSEPT 


wife were received as brother and sister. 
In 1420, the famous Cardinal Beaufort, who 
in the opinion of Bishop Stubbs has been 
wronged by our great dramatist, asked to be 
received back as a brother into his old 
cathedral. There is something pleasant in 
the thought that the great church had an 
inspiring effect upon many who had joined in 
its services and admired its stately grandeur. 
Great gatherings doubtless took place from 
time to time in a cathedral whose “ use” 
had become famous, but the abuses and 
corruptions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries are often present in the records of 
the diocese and chapter. There are also 
tokens of the exactions of Rome, and pro- 
tests on the part of the bishop. In 1297, 
the bishop addressed a remonstrance to the 
Pope, on the grave scandal of the admittance 
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of foreigners to stalls. The record of the 


abuses of the Middle Ages is not.a pleasant — 


one; and indeed it is wonderful, when 
benefices were given to persons not in holy 
orders, that indignation did not express itself. 
in strong ways. Individual bishops, like 
Bishop Beauchamp, showed great muni- 
ficence and generosity. Bishop Beauchamp 
became bishop of Salisbury when the Church 
was in a very lowcondition. It had become, 
as Mr. Green says, a mere section of the 
landed aristocracy. ‘The Lollard movement 
had been trodden out, and religious enthu- 
siasm seemed to have died away. The 
energy of Bishop Beauchamp was shown in 
various ways. He built the chapel of St. 
George’s, Windsor, which was then in the 
diocese, and he erected a large chapel on 
the south side of the Lady Chapel of the 
cathedral, in which he was buried; but this 
building was removed in the course ot 
Wyatt’s destructive efforts. There was a 
pretty custom that on Christmas Day and 
holy days the wives of the mayor and alder- 
men and gentry of 
the. city, came to 
prayers in Beau- 
champ’s chapel in 
the evening, with 
flambeaux and 
torches, except on 
Innocents Day, when 
they went to their 
own parish churches. 
It is to be feared 
that immediately be- 
fore the Reforma- 
tion, the picture that 
has been drawn of 
the condition of 
many of the cathe- 
dral_ establishments 
is too true. It is 
always, as Canon 
Jones says in his 
valuable history of 
Salisbury, darkest 
just before dawn of 
day. 

There are very few 
figures in English 
Church history more 
interesting than John 
Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and the friend 
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of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More. He was 
promoted by Bishop Audley to a stall in 
Salisbury Cathedral, and it is pleasant to 
think that one who, as Dean Milman says, 
in his own preaching adhered to his famous 
axiom, “ Keep to the Bible and the Apostles’ 
Creed, and let divines, if they will, dispute 
about the rest,” may have lifted up his 
voice in protest against evils of the time 
in Salisbury Cathedral. The last chapel 
used for the purpose of a 
chantry is the one still 
standing on the north side 
of the Holy Table, and 
bearing the name of 
Bishop Audley. Before he 
passed away, Henry VIII. 
had taken up arms against 
Luther, and won from 
Leo X. the title of de- 
fender of the faith. Again 
is this cathedral associated 
with great historical names. 
Cardinal Campeggio held 
the see for some years, 
along with another in Italy. 
He was appointed origin- 
ally at the request of Henry 
VIII., and after ten years, 
by Act of Parliament, de- 
prived. In the meantime 
the king had found Cam- 
peggio difficult to move in 
the matter of his divorce. 
The successor of Campeggio 
came to Salisbury in the 
very year when Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop Fisher 
were put to death, on their 
refusal to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the king. 
The Cathedral Commis- 
sioners made important alterations in the sta- 
tutes of the cathedral. Bishop Shaxton was 
the friend of the reformed movement, but 
hke Latimer, he was condemned under the 
“Six Articles”; but, unlike Latimer, he 
recanted. The preaching of the friars had 
been much prized in the diocese of Salis- 
bury. There is no doubt that they did 
good work, and their suppression in the 
last days of Bishop Shaxton’s episcopate 
was unpopular. The miserable Salcot or 
Capon, a thorough vicar of Bray, was a 
Protestant in the reign of Edward IV., but 
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actually took part as a judge at the trial 
of Bishop Hooper and Rogers, in the 
Marian persecutions. Early in the reign 
of Elizabeth, Salisbury was visited by 
a small band of Commissioners, among 
whom was John Jewel. It is pleasant 
to be able to associate the cathedral of 
Salisbury with Jewel’s honoured name. At the 
urgent request of Queen Elizabeth, Jewel, 
whose fame as a divine was great, consented 
to become bishop of Salis- 
bury. The best monu- 
ment of Jewel is his 
Apology for the Church of 
England, but as bishop of 
Sarum he showed great 
capacity in his care for the 
cathedral, which he calls 
a “city set on a hill,” and 
his desire to make every 
member of the cathedral 
body earnest and zealous 
in their duties. The simple 
account given by Izaak 
Walton of the visit of 
Richard Hooker to Jewel, 
is a delightful incident in 
the lives of two great men. 
For Jewel, Hooker had a 
real reverence, and in the 
days when he himself was 
sub-dean of the cathedral, 
and wrote the first book 
of his great work, he must 
often have thought of the 
single-hearted bishop, who 
had given him his blessing 
and his prayers. Jewel is 
said to have built a library 
for the cathedral, and 
during the last painful 
years of his life, when he 
was in great weakness, he was constant in 
his attendance at the cathedral services. 
His last sermon was on the words of 
St. Paul, “Walk in the spirit.” At 
his death he had not completed his 
fiftieth year. The inscription on his grave 
has lately been renewed by the pious care 
of one who delights to claim a connection 
with his family. Many a pilgrim from 
America eagerly inquires for the resting- 
place of Jewel, one of the great names in 
the roll of Salisbury worthies. At the 
visitation of the cathedral by Archbishop 
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Laud, certain orders were made which show 
the neglect and disorder of the times. 
Young men and children disturbed the 
preachers in their sermons. In 1634 John 
Lee revealed a state of things certainly 
discreditable to the authorities of Sarum. 
“TI never to my uttermost remembrance 
sawe Barfoot the vergerer, who sits in my 
sight, to ryse at the greatest noyse.” Keble 
says well that there was no step in Arch- 
bishop Whitgift’s life more wise than his 
patronage of Hooker. When the see of 
Sarum was vacant, Hooker was appointed 
by the archbishop, and he was for some 
years connected with the cathedral. At 
the time when he was in Wiltshire, George 
Herbert was at Bemerton, living the life 
of a saint, and writing the poems of which 
Baxter said, “‘ Next to the Scripture poems 
there are none so savoury to me as Mr. 
George Herbert’s.” William Chillingworth, 
John Pearson, and the historian Thomas 


Fuller, were all prebendaries of Salisbury. 
During the confusions of the civil war the 
prebendaries suffered greatly. There is a 
curious relic of old times in Fuller’s 
remembrance of Charles the First solemnly 
touching for the evil, in the choir of 


Salisbury. During the Commonwealth 
Salisbury for the most part escaped 
damage. Certain unknown friends kept 


the building in order. Liberty was granted 
to Independents and Presbyterians to use 
the cathedral. The officials were all de- 
posed, and Dr. Faithful Tate was made 
minister of the cathedral church. The 
dean and sixty clergy were deprived of their 
offices ; three of these, however, lived to be 
in succession bishops of Salisbury —Hench- 
man, Eules and Hyde. After the Restora- 
tion the endowments of the cathedral were 
recovered, but the reign of indolence and 
sloth had begun. Bishop Seth Ward, in 
many respects a remarkable man, found 
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great fault with the conduct of the services 
in the cathedral. The dean and the bishop 
had a long dispute, and the consequences 
of their quarrel were very serious. The 
cathedral seems to have shared in the 
general neglect of the times. With Bishop 
Burnet a new era commenced. No 
character in history has been more sharply 
criticised than Burnet. But no _ possible 
fault could be found with his earnest 
attempts to raise the spiritual tone of his 
diocese, and during his tenure of the see 
every member of the cathedral body felt 
the strength of his energy and purpose. 
His kindness to the poorer clergy, and his 
indulgence to the non-jurors were widely 
felt. Burnet died in 1715, and in the eighty 
years from that time to the beginning of the 
present century, there were twelve bishops, 
eight of whom after a very short reign were 
promoted. In the lists of the cathedral 
are the well-known names of Whitby, Butler 
and Hele. But the eighteenth century was not 
a time of spiritual life in the history of the 
Church of England. The cathedral did 
not escape the withering influences of the 
period. De Foe had indeed described it 
as more like a theatre than a church, and in 
1779, after being closed for two years, it 
was re-opened with many distasteful altera- 
tions. Of the destruction wrought by Wyatt 
something has already been said. Happier 
times have come, and a goodly restoration 
has been completed, though there is still 
much to be done in the way of ornament 
and decoration. But the best and noblest 
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LOOKING THROUGH THE GRILL TO THE 
BRIDPORT TOMB 


feature of a restored life of cathedrals is the 
gathering of great multitudes of worshippers 
filling the nave of Salisbury, and giving glad 
expression to warm and enthusiastic devo- 
tion, 
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THE BEACON LIGHT 
By THE LATE JOHN HUTTON 


‘*For men must work and women must weep” 


The fire burned bright in the cliff-side cot, 
And a light in the casement stood ; 

And a savoury smell from the steaming pot 
Told that supper was ready and good. 


But Mary trimmed ever the casement light, 
And thought not of fire or food ; 
And pretty young Ruth sighed often that 
night, 
And tears in her eyelids stood. 


And the silence was long and the words were 
Sew, 
And sometimes sweet Ruth would say, 
“I think that the storm be less wild—dow’t 
Jou, 
Dear mother ?”—she answered “ Nay!” 


For the storm rose higher, and ever higher, 
And the roar on the silence gained ; 

And the rain hissed fast in the glowing fire, 
And the long night waxed and waned. 


And still Ruth whispered, “ Less wild it be— 
’Tis blowing with bated might ;” 

“ Pray Heaven the ‘ Foam’ keep out at sea!” 
Sighed Mary, and trimmed her light. 


And Mary and Ruth prayed in grief and care 
For the two in the “ Foam” that wrought ; 


But Father came first in the wife's sad prayer 
And Reuben in Ruth’s shy thought. 


Ere the Sabbath morn rose black as night 
The wreck-bell tolled from the tower, 

But Mary lingered to trim her light, 
While Ruth hurried down to the shore. 


But never a soul was upon the wreck, 
And never a cry was heard ; 

A sea must have broken across the deck 
With the swoop of a mighty bird. 


When the sun came up like a ball of fire 
Its disc showed one black spot, 

And a hope, that was born of keen desire, 
To the heart of the poor wife shot. 


That small black spot was her husband’s 
smack ; 
He had seen that well-known light ; 
It told of the breakers and warned him back 
From a fruitless and fatal fight. 


When the storm had passed, and the welcome 
lull 
Brought husband and lover home, 
The poor ship floated, a shattered hull, 
But the crew were safe in the “ Foam.” 
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THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE ReEv. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., B.Mus. (Lonp.), Minor CANoNn oF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL 


FIRST EVENING 
THE SUN 
Opening Hymn: ‘All heaven was in the children” 
Lesson: Psalm xix. 
Text: ‘‘ The Lord God is a sun” 


rox GR AVID, although he was a king 
iN % and had many things to 

PS i h\ think about, was yet always 

thinking about God. And 
that he might think the 
better and clearer about 
God, he likened God to things which are 
strong and good. ‘Thus he thought of God 
as a Tower, as a Rock, as a Shield, as a 
Shepherd. Still, without doubt, the grandest 
of all his thoughts about God is that in which 
God seems to himliketheSun. ‘“ The Lord 
God,” he says, “is a Sun.” 

There have been people in the world, who 
have thought the sun itself a god, and have 
worshipped it accordingly. Job speaks about 
such sun-worshippers in his own day; and 
constantly in the Old Testament we read 
how the children of Israel turned aside to 
the worship of Baal, being led astray into 
this idolatry by the evil example of their 
neighbours, the Phoenicians, and the Canaan- 
ites who still lived among them. Now Baal 
was none other than the sun-god, whose 
worship was so great a snare to God’s people, 
that we read of horses and chariots sacred to 
the sun, being kept at the entrance of the 
‘Temple itself! 

The ancient Greeks used to think of the 
‘sun as a fiery four-horsed chariot, driven by 
one of their gods across the sky every day ; 
and of course they worshipped him. Every- 
body has heard of that gigantic statue of 
brass, fashioned like a man, called the 
colossus of Rhodes. It was made to repre- 
sent the sun-god. It was about twice as 
high as an ordinary-sized house, and was 
said to have stood over the entrance to one 
of the harbours of the island of Rhodes: 
with one leg on one side of the harbour, and 
the other leg on the other side, so that even 
the biggest ships could sail beneath. It 


















was one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. 

But although Rhodes was the centre of 
the sun-worship among the Greeks, this false 
religion spread in due time to Rome, and 
even now it exists in some parts of the 
world. 

When one considers what a glorious thing 
the sun is ; how the black night is chased 
away as soon as he appears in the sky; and 
even long before that ; how he brings back 
with him the beautiful colours of the flowers 
(for flowers, you know, have no colour in 
the dark), and wakens the birds to song; 
how he ripens the corn and all the sweet 
fruits of the earth; and when one remem- 
bers besides, how much more glorious still 
he appears in those far countries of the East, 
it is not surprising that he should have been 
worshipped by men who had not been taught 
to worship anything higher and greater. 

But David—though he is filled with ad- 
miration for the sun, and sees him as a 
bridegroom, coming forth out of his chamber, 
and rejoicing as a giant to run his course— 
never makes the mistake of worshipping the 
sun as God. He knew that the sun is, after 
all, only a creature of Almighty God, who is 
the Creator. Yet, because the sun is of all 
things in heaven and earth the greatest and 
most glorious, he compares God to him and 
says, “ The Lord God is a Sun.” 

It is, you see, a sort of parable—a parable 
which, indeed, runs all through the Bible. 
Thus, when Jesus Christ—who came to re- 
veal God to men, who is God and man, who 
is called Emmanuel, that is, God with us— 
when Jesus Christ appeared on earth, He 
shone forth as “ the Sun of Righteousness ; ” 
He was the “‘ Day-Spring ” or Sun-rising. He 
was the “Great Light” to a people sitting in 
darkness. 

Let us see how this parable or comparison 
holds good about our blessed Saviour ;. how 
He is, indeed, a Sun. 

He called Himself “the Light of the 
World.” Before He came, the great, proud 
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Roman world lay in darkness—the darkness 
of ignorance and cruelty and vice. 

Let me tell you a story to illustrate this. 
There was once a Roman lady, rich and 
powerful, who had a maid_to brush and 
arrange her hair. The maid was, like all 
servants then, a slave—as much the property 
of her mistress as the very hairpins she used. 
One day this poor girl, in dressing her 
mistress’s hair, left one curl out of its place, 
and her mistress in her rage had her whipped 
to death! Could anything be more horrible 
than that? And the worst part of it is, that 
the mistress did not feel how wicked and 
cruel she was. Was not the world, where 
such things were possible, shrouded in the 
blackness of night? Would it be possible 
for such a thing to happen now, and to pass 
uncondemned and unpunished? Should 
we not all shrink in horror at such an act 
of brutal atrocity ? 

What, then, has made the difference 
between the old Roman days, when such 
things were perpetrated, and our own 
times? Nothing else than the fact that 
Jesus Christ, like the sun, has driven away 
that night of vice and sin. He has indeed 
become “ the Light of the World.” 

He is the Light of our hearts, too. 

Have you not sometimes been into a 
room, which has been shut up for a long 
time, and then opened the shutters and let 
the sunlight in? What a sight it is! 

A selfish heart—one that never thinks or 
cares for others—is like that neglected 
room; and Jesus is like the sun that 
streams in and shows up every corner and 
crack and crevice. As we would not have 
such a dirty neglected room in our house— 
a room not fit to live in, a room into which 
we should be ashamed to ask a stranger—so 
ought we to be ashamed to have a selfish 
heart within us. While we keep the sun out 
and the chamber is in darkness, we do not 
know in how deplorable a state it is. I am 
sure boys and girls do not know how ugly 
they look when they are spiteful or greedy. 
I have known children to be angry because 
some kind friend of the family has given 
their little brother a shilling to spend or a 
toy to play with! When the heart within 
harbours such bad feelings, it is like that 
dirty neglected room. Jesus is shut out. 

Try, then, and remember that Jesus is 
like the sun, and let Him shine into your 
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heart, and make you kind and loving, and 


then you cannot fail to be happy, too! 


SECOND EVENING 
THE MOON 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Last among the names which 
Jesus” 
Lesson : Acts iv. 5-13 
Text: ‘‘ A faithful witness in Heaven” 


The sun rules the day; the moon rules 
the night. Grand and glorious is the sun- 
light, but the moonlight is gentle and tender. 
The one is as gold, the other as silver. Each 
has a beauty of its own, and races that have 
made a god of the sun, have generally made 
a goddess of the moon; for as soon as men 
turn away from the true God to worship 
something else, they do not stop at one false 
god, but they go from one to two, and from 
two to many. 

Of course the Psalmist of Israel does not 
fall into this error. Considering that he did 
not worship the sun, it is not likely that he 
would worship the moon—something inferior 
to the sun. He calls the moon “a faithful 
witness.” 

But why does this Psalmist call the moon 
a faithful witness ? 

Let us try to answer that question, which 
is a very interesting one. You remember 
how in the old days before Christ came the 
Jews used to keep feasts, that is, religious 
services, when, in a specially solemn manner, 
they sacrificed and prayed to God. Those 
feasts were not held on any chance day that 
the priests might choose, but always on fixed 
days. Very important among those festivals 
was the feast which was celebrated on the 
first day of every month. Now, the Jewish 
month began when the moon was “new;” 
that is, even a few days before she is seen as 
a thin curve of light in the western sky at 
sunset ; so that the appearance of the new 
moon was the signal for the monthly feast. 
‘** Blow up the trumpet in the new moon,” 
cries the Psalmist ; “‘in the time appointed 
on our solemn feast-day!” 

Now you see how the moon was a witness. 
And it was a faithful witness; for regularly, 
without fail, every month it reminded God’s 
people to assemble themselves for this special 
act of worship. 

Faithful ; regular without fail. Is not this 
a splendid character to possess? The moon 
is faithful and regular. She cannot help 
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being so, because God has made her so, and 
she is His witness in the sky. It would be 
well if we were like her in this. 

Would you not like everybody that has to 
do with you, to feel that you are to be trusted 
and relied upon? Is not this better than 
being rich, better even than being clever— 
this being known to be absolutely trust- 
worthy ; always punctual, never late for 
breakfast, never late for school, never late 
for God’s house, always faithful to your word 
of promise, speaking the truth? It is the 
best and noblest character. 

I remember once hearing the story of 
some boys at school, who had been quarrel- 
ling among themselves. The master came 
upon them, just when the dispute was at its 
height, and at once attempted to find out 
who was in the right, and who in the wrong. 
But some of the boys said one thing, and 
some another, and he was puzzled how to 
decide. At that moment up came a boy, 
whom I will call Johnson. The master no 
sooner caught sight of him than he cried 
out: “ Ah! here comes Johnson; now we 
shall have the truth!” 

What a grand reputation was that for a 
boy to have gained among his school-fellows 
and with his master ! 

I daresay you have often been told that the 
moon is not only much smaller than the sun, 
but very different in other respects also : and 
I daresay you know that while the sun is a 
globe of fiery flame, the moon is cold and 
dead. Thesun, consequently, shines because 
he has light in himself, but the moon has no 
light of herown. But for the sun she would 
be unseen in the sky. How is it then that 
we see her so bright? It is because she 
reflects the light that she receives from the 
sun. She is like a huge mirror in the sky ; 
and, as through the long winter night 
she steadily reflects that light, she seen:s to 
say tous: “ You cannot see the sun now: but 
you know that he is shining still, for you can 
see me: and the light which shines from me, 
and which seems so bright as almost to turn 
night into day is not my light after all, but 
his light!” 

Now this is another way in which the 
moon is a faithful witness, speaking not ot 
itself, but of another, telling of the mighty 
sun, when he is out of sight. In this, too, 
we may well learn a lesson from the moon; 
for if we really love Jesus, we shall reflect 
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light from Him, who is the “Sun of our 
Soul.” 

We read of Moses that, when he came 
down from the mountain after holding com- 
munion with God, his face shone with a 
dazzling brightness. What a strange sight 
must that have been for his brother Aaron, 
and for the children of Israel! No wonder 
that it struck all who saw it with awe. Yet 
we are told that Moses knew not that his 
face shone: everybody else knew first, and 
he only knew it when he was told. Silently, 
without his speaking a word, Moses’ face 
showed that he had been with God on the 
mount. 

Has it ever occurred to you to imagine 
that what is told us of Moses is, in a way, 
true of everybody else who thinks much about 
God, and tries to do what will please God? 
Not that people’s faces shine now as Moses’ 
face shone; but, if we are observant, we can 
almost always see in any one’s face—in his 
features and expression, whether his thoughts 
are noble and true, or mean and _ false; 
whether he goes much with good com- 
panions or with evil companions; whether 
he gives way to a bad temper, or checks and 
controls it. Do you not think that the 
schoolmaster can often tell the character of 
the new boy-—even before he has spoken to 
him—simply from his face? And _ this 
becomes easier and easier to do as the boy 
grows older, and as habits, either good or 
bad, become formed and settled. 

Thus the face is a faithful witness. The 
question is: To what shall it be a witness? 
Would you have it a witness to a naughty 
and selfish life, or would you not rather a 
thousand times that it should be a witness 
to Jesus Christ, Whois our truesun. If we 
move in the light which He sheds around— 
that is, if we let Him guide us in all we 
think and say and do; then will men take 
knowledge of us that we have been with 
Jesus (as they did of the first disciples) ; 
and not only our face but our whole life will 
gradually become, as we grow older, a more 
and more faithful witness to Him. 


THIRD EVENING 
THE STARS 
Opening Hymn : ‘t Where is Jesus, little children” 
Lesson : Job xxxviii, 1-8 
Text: ‘' He telleth the number of the stars” 


The number of the stars! Here ath 
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words to set one thinking indeed. Go out 
on a clear winter evening, when the air is 
frosty, and there are no clouds in the sky, 
and the moon has not yet risen and look above 
you ; how vast is the number of the stars! 
It is not strange that the Jews should have 
thought of them and spoken of them as a 
“host.” It seemed to some as if the sun 
were a king, and the moon a queen, and 
the stars a mighty army. 

Yet we see many more stars than were 
ever seen by men in those old days; for 
we have many instruments which help us 
in our search for the stars, but they had 
the unaided eye only. If you look at the 
sky through a fairly good telescope, or even 
through an opera-glass, you will see spaces, 
which without the glass seemed blank and 
dark, crowded with little twinkling stars ; 
while, through the largest telescopes, it is 
hardly too much to say that, for one star 
seen with the naked eye, you can see ten 
thousand ; and, when a photographer’s plate 
is put into the telescope and exposed to the 
star-lit sky, thousands of stars whose light 
was too faint to be seen when you looked 
through the telescope appear—dimly but 
not less certainly—on the picture thus 
formed. 

God counts themall. Planets and comets, 
star-clouds and star-clusters, He telleth the 
number of them all. Vast beyond all 
thought as this mighty universe is, God 
holds it in His almighty hand. 

The stars are God’s stars. He made 
them, He counts them, He upholds them 
in the sky. And they? What do they do? 
They tell of God. God has let us see them, 
that from them we might be led to worship 
Him. It might well have happened that we 
had never seen the stars. If our moon had 
been brighter, and shining every night; or 
if we had been provided with two or three 
moons of greater brilliancy; or if our atmo- 
sphere had been prolonged further into space 
so that we should have had twilight all the 
night through, we should not have seen the 
stars. What a difference that would have 
made to our thoughts about the world we 
live in; and more important still, to our 
thoughts about God. For the stars, as we 
see them, do speak of the glory, the might 
and majesty of God in a way that nothing 
else does. 

There 





is a story told of the great 
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Napoleon, that, when he was on the way 
to St. Helena, he was one night on the 
deck of the ship that was carrying him to 
the island of his exile; and the gentlemen 
standing around him were talking about 
God, and some were saying that they did 
not believe that there was a God. “No 
God? then, tell me, pray, who made all 
these?” cried Napoleon, pointing upwards 
to the stars. 

It was very much the fashion at that 
time, for Frenchmen, especially, who wished 
to show themselves superior to the common 
run of mankind to boast that they were 
atheists—deniers of God. One of the 
leaders of these men, Jean Bon St. André 
by name, once exclaimed to a poor French 
peasant: “I will have all your churches 
and steeples pulled down, and there shall 
be nothing left to remind you of your 
old superstition!” “Nothing?” was the 
peasant’s reply. “You are wrong; you 
cannot help leaving us the stars!” 

Here you see, on the one hand, an un- 
educated countryman, and on the other 
hand, the great Emperor Napoleon, once 
the most powerful man in the world, look- 
ing up to the stars, and being reminded 
by them of the greatness and glory of God 
Himself. They could not think of them 
except as God’s stars. 

No one can look at the stars, and think 
Jong about them, without feeling as David 
did when he said: ‘When [ consider Thy 
heavens, the work of ‘Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which Thou hast ordained ; 
what is man?” Ay, and what is a child? 
Some people have said that God has so 
much to do to look after the millions and 
millions of stars that He cannot concern 
Himself with what happens to any man, 
siill less with the affairs of a child. ‘That 
was not what David thought after all. He 
was wiser than that. It is just because 
there is so much for God to do in ruling 
the stars, that He can and does care for 
little children. If He forgot the stars, if 
there was confusion and disorder among 
them instead of the most perfect law and 
order, then we might perhaps think that 
He would forget the little children who 
say their prayers to Him and are sure 
that He can hear them, though their prayers 
are not long and their voices are very soft 
and gentle. But God never forgets any- 
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thing or overlooks anything, for He sees 
and knows all. 

Every time, then, that you look up at the 
stars, you can truly say: “The great God 
who made all those countless stars, Who 
does count them, who knows them all, 
knows me too; and will hear me when I 
speak to Him in my prayers.” 

Once upon a time there appeared in the 
sky a star different from any other star that 
had ever been seen before, or was ever seen 
after. God set it in the sky to be seen, and 
to point the way to where the Holy Child 
Jesus was. We read of Wise Men from the 
East who saw that bright heavenly beacon, 
and followed it till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. Many are the 
stories told about that Star of Bethlehem. 
Some great and good men have thought 
that it was so bright that it could easily 
be seen in the day time; others have 
imagined it shining only in the night, so 
that the Wise Men took their rest by 
day; and then when all the world was 
asleep, they went on their journey again, 
hastening across sandy wastes, through the 
trackless wilderness, onwards, ever onwards, 
in the weird silence of a darkness illumined 
by those mysterious beams. And, when 
they reached the end of their journey, 
and made inquiry for Him who was born 
king of the Jews, and were searching 
that they might find Jesus—do you remember 
how they spoke of that wonderful star? 
They called it His star. “We have seen 
His star in the East,” they said, “and 
are come to worship Him.” 

A star it was which led those men— 
and tradition says they were kings—to 
the feet of Jesus. Night after night, 
when the sky is cloudless, we see thousands 
of stars. Will you think of them as 
“His stars”? If you do, though they 
seem so still, they will be leading you 
to kneel down and pray to Jesus, and 
to give, not gold and frankincense and 
myrrh, but something more precious still 
—your very self to Him. And then, 
if you are faithful to Him, you will gradually 
shine like a star yourself. I mean in 
this way: others will see you, your friends 
and companions, and all with whom you 
have to deal—and they will follow you and 
be brought to Jesus too. 
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FOURTH EVENING 
THE EARTH 
Opening Hymn: ‘ There is no service unto God" 
Lesson: Psalm exlv. 1-13. 
Text : ‘‘ The earth is the Lord's” 


From very early times men have been 
interested to find out all they could about 
the earth on which they lived. Savages do 
not trouble themselves about such a question ; 
their life is taken up almost entirely with 
the anxious excitement of catching their 
daily food. It is not till men have emerged 
into something like civilised life and settled 
habits of thought that they begin to wonder 
what the earth is. When they stood on the 
top of a hill, they saw a circular expanse 
surrounding them; it seemed as if they 
were at the middle point of a vast round 
plate—and this was the case wherever the 
hill might be. What was beyond the edge 
of the plate? they asked. They saw the 
sun come up at one edge in the morning 
and go down below the other in the evening. 
Where did the sun come from? Where did 
he go to? What was he doing all night 
long? ‘Then when they sailed out to sea 
they found that in whatever direction they 
went, and however far they sailed, they 
could never reach the edge of the plate; 
but that, as fast as they advanced, so fast 
did the edge or horizon (as it is called) retire 
from them. So then they found out that 
there was no end after all. They observed 
ships disappearing in the distance, going 
gradually lower and lower, and ships coming 
towards them rising in the water higher and 
higher. ‘Then they said that the earth must 
be round. 

It seems strange to us to think of this 
earth as a globe turning right round once in 
twenty-four hours, and circling round the 
sun once a year. Why does it not fall? 
Why do we not tumble off it? How is it 
that men in New Zealand at the other side 
of the earth do not perceive that they are 
walking with their heads downwards, like the 
flies on the ceiling? All these are questions 
which were great puzzles to men at first, but 
they are puzzles no longer. Perhaps, indeed, 
you may not quite know the answers to them 
now, but you will when you grow older, and 
learn more about this wonderful earth which 
God has made. 

Yes, God made the earth; you know that, 
and God upholds it and keeps it in its place 
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just as He does all the other stars. That is 
why the Bible says, “The earth is the 


Lord’s.” But He has not kept it empty for 
Himselfalone. ‘The earth hath He given to 


the children of men,” we read. From the first 
day when God put Adam into the garden of 
Eden until now, this earth has been inhabited 
by men. Men have held it as a gift from 
God, to be their dwelling-place, the great 
storehouse from which they were by their 
labour to draw their food and clothing, and 
the resting place for their bodies when life 
was over. That is why men have called it 
* Mother Earth.” 

But although the earth has been given to 
us by God, we must always remember that 
itis His. It, and everything in it, and we 
ourselves belong to Him. 

We read in history of great kings and 
conquerors who have tried to bring the 
whole world under their power. We even 
read of one such conqueror—Alexander the 
Great—when he had brought all the known 
world into subjection beneath him, weeping 
with vexation, because there was nothing 
left for him to conquer. But these great 
conquerors soon passed away; their empires 
were broken up at their death, and all their 
ambitious dreams were shattered in a moment. 

There was, however, one Conqueror, who, 
a long, long time ago, founded a kingdom 
which still exists ; and which not only exists, 
but is constantly spreading and growing 
ever greater and greater. In His life-time 
He was jeered at and persecuted. He had 
no army to fight for Him, no _ brilliant 
court of nobles paid Him homage; only a 
dozen poor men were His companions. 
He never wore a royal robe, except in 
mockery; the only crown He ever wore was 
one of thorns, and His throne was the cross 
on which He died. Yet He set up a king- 
dom, and said that it should fill the earth 
one day. People did not understand Him 
then ; they could not see what He meant, 
when He spoke about His kingdom. It 
seemed foolish talking to them. 

Hundreds of years have gone by, and 
now we see that He spoke the truth. Jesus 
is the great king and conqueror, who is 
winning all the earth to Himself—not with 
the sword and the chain—but with patient 
suffering and gentle love; and His kingdom 
shali never pass away. 


“ Thy kingdom come!” It is what we ask 
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for every time we utter the Lord's prayer : and 
in that we pray that everybody in all the earth 
may believe in Jesus and love Him, so that the 
earth may be the Lord’s in the fullest sense. 

Now we have every right to think that 
God has put us here in order that we may 
all try to make this come true. “ Ah!” 
you say, ‘if I were a missionary, I could doa 
great deal; but there is no chance of my 
doing anything where I am!” 

3ut remember, you are to be a missionary, 
if you are true to Jesus and love Him sin- 
cerely; a missionary, not among blacks and 
savages, but among your own people. You 
must not think that the only heathen in the 
world are those who live in Africa or India. 
Everybody is a heathen, who forgets God 
and does what is wicked and cruel and false. 

Will you not then help to win the earth 
for Jesus, to make His kingdom prevail? 
Do not begin to think that, because you are 
young, you can do nothing! You can do 
a great deal: you can do, what old men 
cannot do, and what they would give their 
most precious possession to be able to do; 
you can give yourself to love and serve 
Jesus at the beginning of your life. 

We read, in the life of that great and 
good man, the late Earl of Shaftesbury, that, 
as a child, he determined to serve Jesus 
by devoting himself to help the poor and 
wretched. When he was at school at 
Harrow, he met one day some men carrying 
the dead body of a poor man in a coffin 
to bury it. They were drunk, and so un- 
steady and unable to control themselves 
that at last they let the coffin fall. The 
horror of that sight made a lasting impres- 
sion on him. He saw the misery and 
friendlessness of the poor: and from that 
moment, boy as he was, he made up his 
mind to live for the poor. He had been 
taught by a good, old servant to love Jesus ; 
and he knew that he could not show that 
love better than by helping those for whom 
Jesus cared when He was on earth—the 
poor. All his life through he was working 
hard to prevent cruelty to the weak and friend- 
less, to the women and children, in factories 
and in mines, and in many other ways. 

Never think that you can be too young 
to begin to help on the triumph of love and 
mercy and goodness ; too young to begin to 
give up something to make others happier, too 
young to begin to scrve and follow Jesus! 
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HEN Cromwell undertook to raise a body 
W of men who should ‘fear God, but know 

no other fear,”’ he saw that each man was 
supplied with a copy of ‘The Souldier’s Pocket 
Bible,” which, as the title-page sets out, consisted of 
“the most (if not all) those places-contained in holy 
Scripture, which doe shew the qualifications of his 
inner man, that is a fit Souldier to fight the Lord’s 
Battels, both before he fight, in the fight, and after 
the fight ; which Scriptures are reduced to severall 
heads, and fitly applyed to the Souldier’s severall 
occasions, and so may supply the want of the whole 
Bible; which a Souldier cannot conveniently carry 
about him, and may bee also usefull for any 
Christian to meditate upon, now in this miserable 
time of Warre."’ Only two copies of this unique 
little publication are known to exist—one in the 
British Museum, the other in the United States of 
America. It is divided into eighteen sections, 
with such headings as ‘‘A souldier must not doe 
wickedly;” ‘A souldier must consider that some- 
times God's people have the worst in battell, as 
well as God's enemies;” ‘A souldier must put 
his confidence in God's Wisedome and strength.” 
Under each division are given some half a dozen 
verses referring to battle and victory. 





Mr. Elliot Stock of Paternoster Row has just 
issued the Bible in facsimile. The type looks to be 
a photographic reproduction of the original ; it 
consists of sixteen pages, and is bound ina rough 
leather cover. Viscount Wolseley prefaces it with 
a few suitable words to the Army. ‘In my humble 
opinion, the soldier who carries this Bible in his 
pocket possesses what is of far higher value to him 
than the proverbial marshal’s baton; for if he 
carries its teaching in his head, and lets it rule his 
heart and conduct, he will certainly be happy, and 
most probably eminently successful.” 





General Sir John Adye, who served through the 
Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and Egyptian 
Campaign, has written an entertaining volume 
of recollections both grave and gay. Two of his 
most amusing stories we extract : 

““Many weeks elapsed before the allied armies 
had altogether quitted the Crimea; and in the 
meantime we wandered about and formed acquaint- 
ances with the Russians, who were always civil and 
good-natured. At the end of the harbour of 
Sebastopol were extensive marshes, filled with 
frogs, which kept up an incessant croaking. The 
French soldiers were in the habit of catching and 
eating them in large quantities, but the English 
despised such food. It was said that the frogs, 
after a time, learnt to distinguish between the two 


nations, and that when our men appeared in their 
red coats the frogs chirped away merrily, but when 
they saw soldiers in red trousers approaching, down 
they went and remained perfectly mute till the 
danger had passed.” 





A new Minister, who desired to make himself 
acquainted with the details of his department, was 
making a round of the various offices when meeting 
a gentleman in the passage, he asked at what hour 
he usually came to his duty. 

«Oh! said the gentleman in reply, * I usually 
stroll in about eleven or twelve o'clock.’ 

‘Stroll in,’ said the Minister in surprise; ‘then 
I presume you do not leave until a late hour?’ 

‘Well,’ replied the gentleman, ‘I generally slip 
off about three o'clock.’ 

‘Slip off at three?’ said the Minister, much 
scandalised. ‘Pray, sir, may I ask what depart- 
ment you belong to?’ 

‘Certainly. I come every Saturday io wind up 
the clocks.’” 





It is difficult to imagine that one book alone 
could cost such a great sum as has been expended 
on the “ Standard” dictionary, which has just been 
completed at an outlay of £200,000, It contains 
2338 pages, 5000 illustrations, specially prepared for 
the work, and a vocabulary of 300,000 words, or 
75,000 more than any similar reference volume. 
Two hundred and forty-seven editors and specialists 
and five hundred readers for quotations have been 
engaged upon the work, and its production has 
extended over five years. Remembering this outlay 
it would be of interest to know how much money 
has been invested in bookmaking since Caxton first 
set up his printing press in 1474. The amount 
must be so enormous as to outrun our comprehen- 
sion; and the number of books is an ever increasing 
quantity. The British Museum, our greatest 
library, and second only to the Paris Library in the 
number of books it contains, is increasing by some- 
thing like 40,000 volumes annually. 





Another volume has just reached us as handsome 
and exhaustive in its way as the dictionary—the 
sixth edition of Young’s ‘‘ Analytical Concordance 
of the Bible." From the thirteenth century, when 
Cardinal Hugo employed five hundred monks to 
make a concordance of the Latin Vulgate, to the 
present day, Bible students have found the help 
derived from such a volume invaluable. Cruden’s 
work has long held the field in the popular estima- 
tion, and there are few houses in which it is not 
found. Alexander Cruden was born in 1701, and 
was intended for the Scottish Church, but gave up 








358 
the idea owing to mental weakness. The year 1732 
saw him settled in London as a bookstore keeper 
and corrector for the press. 

For four years he worked at his great labour of 
love which has made him well known to succeed- 
ing generations who have handed his name down 
as anationalheir-loom. More fortunate than many 
bookmakers, he lived long enough to obtain pecu- 
niary reward for his toil. 





Many editions under different editorship have 
been issued at different periods, but no work of 
such importance holds the field for all time 
unchallenged. Other Concordances have made 
their appearance. Young's work is excellent, and is 
eminently suitable for presentation to students. 
Its object is to lead the simplest reader to a 
more correct understanding of the common 
English Bible by a reference to the original words 
in Hebrew and Greek, with their varied shades of 
meaning as explained by recent critics. Every 
word in the English Bible is cast into proper alpha- 
betical order, these are then arranged under thcir 
respective original words, all in their own proper 
alphabetical order. To each of these, literal 
meaning is prefixed and the pronunciation ap- 
pended. The volume contains some good maps 
and excellent miscellaneous matter. 





In Paris the fifth general meeting for promoting 
Sunday rest has just been held, and the report 
shows that steady, if slow, progress has been 
made. Letter sorters and carriers now get a 
part of their Sunday to themselves, and most of 
the business houses are finding it possible to close 
their doors. The commercial cities of England 
and the States experience no inconvenience from 
the lull which separates Saturday from Monday, 
and no reasons exist in France to make Sunday 
business necessary. It is a deplorable fact that 
there are millions of French workmen who do not 
know the happiness of spending Sunday in their 
own homes. The typical English sight of the 
workman going home on Saturday to refresh his 
mind and invigorate his body for the next week's 
work, has not yet spread to France. M. Jules 
Simon has expressed the hope, in which all right- 
minded people will join, that every cottage in 
France will soon have cause to bless the League; 
and Mr. Gladstone testifies that his fellow-country- 
men regard Sunday rest as necessary to spiritual 
and Christian life. Any new movement which 
starts with the object of removing evils from 
which some men profit, gains its victory by slow 
stages, but in the end the existing order of things 
must give way to a new and better. 





In England the majority can call Sunday their 
own, but its restfulness and peace is broken in 
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almost every town by the double rap of the post; 
men. The Sunday delivery of letters lies entirely 
with the inhabitants of each district; in most parts 
they prove selfish towards the few who are engaged 
in the postal service. Scotland alone in the table 
given below occupies an honourable position : 


Delivery. No Delivery. 
England and Wales a ..« 4 
ey 137 
Ireland re 
Postal Towns . 1048 188 


It is surely a simple matter to forego posting letters 
so as to entail Sunday work. 


The London Missionary Society can look back 
with satisfaction upon the result of its centenary 


of work. Amongst those it has sent into the 
mission field will be found the honourable 


names of Henry Nott, the apostle of Tahiti; 
John Williams, the martyr of Erromanga; Dr. 
Van der Kemp, the pioneer of missions in 
Cape Colony; Robert Moffat, the patriarch of 
Bechuanaland; David Livingstone, the great mis- 
sionary explorer; Robert Morrison, the first Pro- 
testant missionary to China; William Ellis, of 
Polynesian and Madagascar fame ; Joseph Mullens, 
of Calcutta; John Hay, the Telugu scholar ; James 
Gilmour, the consecrated toiler among the Mongols; 
and John Kenneth Mackenzie, the devoted and 
skilful medical missionary of Tientsin. During 
this year large meetings will be held in all parts 
of the country, for the purpose of discussing mis- 
sionary questions in general, and those affecting 
the Society in particular. Anearnest effort is being 
made to send out one hundred additional workers. 





There is ample scope for them. Dr. Ninde, a 
Methodist Episcopal bishop, has recently had an 
interview with the King of Korea, in which his 
Majesty expressed a wish ‘‘ to talk with the bishop 
about the progress the Christian religion was making 
in Korea, and how it might be made to advance 
further. He indicated his satisfaction that so 
many missionaries had come from America to 
instruct his people and awaken them to a better 
civilisation. It was his earnest wish that the 
number might be greatly increased.” 





A Spectator correspondent tells a bright little 
child story: ‘‘My little daughter Phillis was 
closely approaching her seventh birthday, and 
was exciting herself about it. A day or two pre- 
vious, as she was rather naughty, I told her that 
if she were not good I should have to take her 
birthday for myself. She replied, ‘‘ No, papa, you 
mustn't do that; it would be wicked; it would be 
like Jacob taking Esau’s birthright.” 
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T is almost startling to see how rapidly we are 
shedding many of the ideas to which as a 
nation we once tenaciously clung. The prin- 
ciple which shaped our policy in former days was 
that the State should interfere as little as possible ; 
that its action should be confined within the 
narrowest limits; and that in all cases of conflict 
between labour and capital it should stand apart, 
enforcing the law impartially upon masters and 
men—if impartiality in such circumstances were 
possible. But now we are changing all that. The 
strike in the boot and shoe trade marks a distinct 
stage in the development of Government interven- 
tion; and the precedent, we may be sure, will not 
long be left to stand alone. For the first time a 
labour dispute has been referred for arbitration to 
a Government official. It is true that Sir Courtenay 
Boyle is supposed to be acting in his private capa- 
city; but the distinction is slight and unreal. The 
next step will soon be taken, and the appeal will 
be to the Department, and not to an official. It 
is really a new departure. When Lord Rosebery 
was invited to arbitrate in the great coal strike, 
both masters and men were already exhausted by 
the struggle. Terms had practically been arranged. 
All that he had to do was to conduct the final 
settlement, to invest compromise with the dignity 
of a public duty. But here all the conditions are 
different. The struggle has only just begun. Both 
sides are still fresh. The conflicting leaders are 
not yet agreed as to the real issue. There can be 
but little doubt that the men have some just cause 
for complaint, that they are entitled to some con- 
cession in the rates of payment ; and we trust that 
they will secure substantial justice. But in regard 
to two noints they are bound to give way. Their 
objection to the introduction of new machinery in 
certain branches of the trade is quite unreason- 
able. They themselves are gaining, and gaining 
enormously, by corresponding changes in other 
industries. They cannot expect, in common fair- 
ness, to take all the advantages and to escape 
all the drawbacks of economic progress. Nor 
can they expect to prevail in their demand that 
Union men and no others shall be employed. 
Trades unions have rendered invaluable service to 
our national civilisation. They have raised the 
position of labour ; they have done much, and may 
do more, to increase the efficiency of labour. But 
for all that it is intolerable that any man should be 
coerced into membership against his will, and that 
a refusal to join should cut him off from all possi- 

bility of work. 

II 


Tue Report of the Royal Commission on the state 
of the aged poor has provoked a large amount of 


MONTH 


inconsiderate criticism. As might have been ex- 
pected, a majority of the commissioners see no 
immediate possibility of dealing with the problem 
by any direct method. Others, however, recom- 
mend various schemes of their own--pension sys- 
tems, insurance systems, and other similar devices ; 
each has his own remedy. And so the Report is 
split up into several discrepant and discordant 
elements. The stream is not a single mass; its 
volume and its force are parted between many 
channels; at times it seems to lose itself in the 
sand, and becomes ‘‘a foiled, circuitous wanderer." 
Those who hoped for a decisive and definite result 
are disappointed, and in their disappointment are 
disposed to be indignant and unjust. But such a 
temper is quite unjustifiable. A question of this 
magnitude, which goes to the very foundations of 
our social fabric, and touches every hamlet, every 
village, and every town throughout the kingdom, 
is not one that can be settled in the course of a 
few months, by twenty men, however eminent and 
experienced, who come to their task already 
committed to various projects. But now that 
the problem has once been attacked, a real start 
has been made. Other statesmen will take up 
the work, and it is true in social questions as in 
others, that the first great step towards the solution 
ot a difficulty is to become convinced that a solu- 
tion is possible. 
III 

To one incident of the month only a brief reference 
is possible. By the withdrawal of the Speaker, the 
House of Commons loses one of its most striking 
figures. Mr. Peel’s success in the Chair has been 
the more complete because it was not expected. 
Where men looked for the commonplace, they dis- 
covered genius. Mr. Peel has proved himself one 
of the great Speakers. He has impressed his own 
personality upon Parliament; has ruled with a firm 
hand; has applied the new rules of debate without 
provoking any personal resentment. And on those 
rare occasions when his decisions have been chal- 
lenged and his motives impugned, he has not only 
held his own, but has swept his assailants before 
him. His successor, whatever his gifts, will find it 
no casy task worthily to fill the vacant chair. 


IV 
AproaD, the month has been crowded with events, 
In India we have been drawn into another ot those 
frontier wars which entail so large a sacrifice ot 
men and money. But war in this instance is 
inevitable. An English officer and his men are cut 
off in Chitral, about two hundred miles beyond 
Peshawur; and two small detachments on their 
way to relieve the garrison have been destroyed. 
A large expedition, commanded by General Low, 


has already set out. ‘That it will force its way 
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to Chitral, although the passes are held by formid- 
able tribes, is certain; but there is some ground 
for anxiety lest it should arrive too late. There are 
signs of trouble elsewhere. The tension between 
France and ourselves rather grows than diminishes, 
and the state of affairs is becoming serious. The 
Upper Nile is the point of danger. Our Govern- 
ment evidently have reason to anticipate that an 
advance may be made in that direction, and they 
are determined to resist any such encroachment 
by every means in their power. But it may be 
hoped that the emphatic warning given by Sir 
Edward Grey in Parliament will avert the danger 
of such a collision. We have no desire to hamper 
or to thwart the legitimate development of French 
influence in northern Africa. Throughout all the 
recent troubles in Madagascar we have steadily 
followed a policy of conciliation. If the French 
Government understand that we shall regard any 
expedition to the Nile as an act of hostility, they 
will surely pause and deliberate before committing 
an act of wanton aggression. 


vy 
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A storm is brewing in Germany. Prince Bismarck 
has just celebrated his ecightieth birthday. An 
address of congratulation was proposed in the 
Reichstag, but was outvoted by a combination of 
parties. The Emperor, without a moment's delay, 
telegraphed to the Prince, expressing his indigna- 
tion at the outrage. But while sensitive to the insult 
inflicted on a statesman whom he himself had dis- 
missed from power, he appears to be entirely 
oblivious of his own offence against the principles 
ot representative government, and to be indifferent 
to the very serious consequences which his high- 
handed conduct may entail. It is by no means 
impossible that Russia may take advantage of the 
quarrel between Sweden and Norway to advance 
its own interests in north-western Europe, and in 
that case Germany might suddenly find itself con- 
fronted with a perilous crisis. The empire is 
secure only so long as it presents a united front to 
all its rivals and enemies. 
vi 

Tue Evangelical school in the Church of England 
is by no means so impotent in numbers or in 
influence as some critics would have us believe, 
and in the disposal of patronage for many years past 
grave injustice has been done toits members by the 
leaders of both political parties. But it cannot 
afford to lose men of power and position, and the 
deaths of the Dean of Canterbury and the Dean of 
Ripon are a serious loss. Dr. Payne Smith, Henry 
Aliord’s successor at Canterbury, was remarkable 
for a rare combination of qualities. He was a most 
efficient adminstrator and a genuine scholar as 
well. His Syriac Lexicon, unhappily incomplete, 
is a monument of learning. As a member of the 
Committee for the Revision of the Old Testament, 
as Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and as 
Bampton Lecturer, he rendered signal service to 


the Christian Church at large. Dr. Fremantle, on 
the other hand, cared more for social] reform than 
for scholarship. By far the larger part of his life 
was spent at Claydon, an important country parish 
in Buckinghamshire. At the time of his appoint- 
ment to the Deanery of Ripon he had reached his 
seventieth year; but his energy and vigour were 
such as to enable him to take up new work with 
almost unexampled success. It would not be too 
much to say that his personal influence touched 
life in Ripon at every point, and that no religious 
or philanthropic movement in the diocese was com- 
plete without him. And busily engaged as he was 
at home, the Protestant communities of the Conti- 
nent in their difficulties and their trials could always 
count on him for sympathy and help. Among the 
Wesleyan Churches, Dr. F. W. Greeves held a dis- 
tinguished position. He was one of three brothers; 
all rose to eminence in the service of Methodism; 
all have passed away in the space of eight months. 
He was a man of many gifts, so nicely balanced and 
so evenly developed that at the first glance it would 
not be easy to fasten on any one dominant charac- 
teristic. He was eloquent, thoughtful, practical ; 
a man of peace himself, and a peacemaker among 
others. But above all he was one of those ‘‘ who 
listen what the inner spirit sings.’ An utterance of 
his when President of the Wesleyan Conference 
revealed his very heart. His predecessor — one 
whom all good men love and honour—had given 
as the watchword of his year of office, ‘‘ A revival 
in every circuit.” Dr. Greeves, with his profound 
faith in the still and silent influence of the divine 
grace, prayed for ‘‘ Salvation inevery home ;” and 
the year proved rich in blessing. 


VII 


AMonG our seamen, Lord Alcester, known perhaps 
more widely as Sir Beauchamp Seymour, had been 
conspicuous for many years. He had seen service 
in many little wars now almost forgotten. He took 
part in the Crimean campaign, and in recent times 
commanded at. the bombardment of Alexandria. 
Such was the scrupulous perfection of his dress 
that he was very happily described as ‘‘ the swell 
of the ocean.” To Dr. R. W. Dale, a great 
pillar of Nonconformity, reference is made in 
another column. Sir George Chesney, not only in 
the field, but also as Principal of the Royal 
Engineering College at Cooper's Hill, and in 
several other posts of importance, rendered valu- 
able service to his country. But he owed his fame 
to the pen, and not to the sword. His “ Battle 
of Dorking,” which sold by the hundred thousand, 
and is still remembered if not read, was one of the 
very few productions of literature which have 
really touched the mind and the feeling of the 
nation. At the moment it led almost to a panic; 
and when the first excitement died away, it un- 
doubtedly induced the ordinary citizen to pay 
more attention to the state of our army and navy, 
and to bear the increased cost without revolt. 








